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WAR TIME SNAP SHOTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS THAT TELL THE STORY OF THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, WITH ITS GLORIES 
AND ITS HARDSHIPS—SOME OF THE MEN WHO CARRIED THE STARS AND 
STRIPES TO VICTORY ON SEA AND LAND. 


She photographs of scenes in the 

Santiago campaign, reproduced 
in these pages, form a remarkably inter- 
esting historical document, such as 


could scarcely have been secured in any 
previous war. They were taken at the 
cost of no little labor, hardship, and 
peril, the photographer being several 
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‘GLORY GUARDS WITH SOLEMN ROUND THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD’’—DEAD BODIES LAID OUT FOR 
BURIAL AT THE FIELD HOSPITAL, PLAYA DEL ESTE, NEAR SANTIAGO. 


From a photograph taken Ju’y 2, 1898, dy J. C. Hemment, 
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times under fire, and receiving a wound 
in the arm from a piece of shrapnel, be- 
sides having many narrow escapes 
from Spanish bullets. 

A photograph, of course, pictures its 





army and our navy did such splendid 
work at Santiago de Cuba. 


Short as the war with Spain has been, 
it has given us a goodly company of 


MAJOR GENERAL HAMILTON S. HAWKINS, HERO OF THE FAMOUS CHARGE AT SAN JUAN. 


From a photograph by Reed, Mobive. 


subject with a vivid fidelity that no 
drawing can equal, and in looking over 
the accompanying illustrations the 
reader sees before him our fighting 
men and the scenes amid which they 
fought just as they actually were dur- 
ing those eventful July days when our 


heroes with none of whom would we 
willingly part company. One of the 
foremost of these is Major General 
Hamilton S. Hawkins, who led the des- 
perate and now historic charge at San 
Juan. General Hawkins has been a 
soldier for the better part of a lifetime. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ALMIRANTE OQUENDO, SHOWING THE AFTER TURRET AND DISMOUNTED GUNS ON THE STARBOARD SIDE. 





From a thotograph taken July 4. 1808, by J. C Hemment. 
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THE WRECK OF THE VIZCAYA, SHOWING THE FIGHTING MAIN TOP FALLEN OVER THE TURRET OF 


THE ELEVEN INCH RIFLE. 


THE WHITE APPEARANCE OF THE SHIP’S SIDE IS CAUSED BY 


THE BURNED PAINT. 
From a photograph taken July 4, 1898, by J. C. Hemment. 


He was born in South Carolina, entered 
the army from civil life in 1861, made 
a splendid record in the Civil War, and 
attained the colonelcy of the Twentieth 
Infantry in 1894. When war was de- 
clared against Spain, he was within a 
few months of the retiring age, but 
went to the front as a brigadier general 
of volunteers, and at San Juan added a 
brilliant closing chapter to his active 
career. General Kent’s official report 
of the battle pays a warm tribute to the 


bravery of this gallant officer and gen- 
tleman. 

General Hawkins looks the splendid 
soldier that he is, standing a couple of 
inches more than six feet. The late 
General Sheridan’s recommendation 
caused him to be made commandant at 
West Point, and more recently he has 
been at the head of the Infantry and 
Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth. 

* x x * 


Another of the heroes of the fight at 
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COLONEL WALLACE A. DOWNS, COLONEL CHARLES PFAFF, COLONEL WILLIS J. HULINGS, 


SEVENTY FIRST NEW YORK 


FIRST MASSACHUSETTS 


SIXTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA 


VOLUNTEERS. ARTILLERY. VOLUNTEERS. 
From a photograph by Parkinson, From a photograph by Davis & Fron a photograph by Chappell, 
New York. Sanford, New York. Oi City. 


San Juan was Major James M. Bell of 
the First Cavalry, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, who achieved a fine record dur- 
ing the Civil War as an officer first of 
Ohio and later of Pennsylvania volun- 
teers. He holds brevets from first lieu- 
tenaiit to lieutenant colonel for bravery 
at the Wilderness and Reams Station, 
and for gallant services in action 
against Indian hostiles at Canyon 
Creek, Montana, in 1867. Major Bell 
has now completely recovered from the 
serious wound which he received in the 
thick of the battle at San Juan, and ap- 


parently has still before him many 
years of honorable and efficient service. 


st 
% i *K *K 


Few of the more than a hundred vol- 
unteer regiments called into being by 
the war with Spain have been under 
fire or have performed active service at 
the front. One of the exceptions is the 
Seventy First New York, which was 
in the thick of the fighting in front of 
Santiago and—in spite of the momen- 
tary break of one of its battalionsat San 
Juan—acquitted itself well. Gallantry, 
however, is an old story with the Sev- 





LIEUTENANT JULES G. ORD, LIEUTENANT NATHANIEL R. MAJOR JAMES M. BELL, FIRST 


SIXTH U. S. INFANTRY, 
KILLED AT SANTIAGO. 


USHER, COMMANDING THE U. S. CAVALRY, WOUNDED 
TORPEDO BOAT ERICSSON. 


AT SANTIAGO. 


From a photograph by Bellsmith, From a photcgraph by Bilbrough, From a photograph by Pennell, 


Cincinnati, Dubuque. 


Junction City, Kansas. 
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THE WRECK OF THE CRISTOBAL COLON ON THE BEACII AT RIO TARQUINO, FIFTY MILES WEST 
OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


From a photograph taken J 5, 1898 . C. Hemment. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM W. GORDON, OF GEORGIA, MILITARY COMMISSIONER IN PORTO RICO. 


From a photograph by Hoffman, Savannah. 


enty First, which boasts a history half 
a century old, and achieved a splendid 
record in the Civil War. At the disas- 
trous battle of Bull Run, where the regi- 
ment was one of the first engaged, it 
fought with conspicuous gallantry, and 
was one of the last to leave the field in 


good order. The present commander 
of the Seventy First is Colonel Wallace 
A. Downs, who succeeded Colonel 
Greene when the latter was promoted 
to a generalship in May. 

* * * * 


Another regiment which has given 
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an excellent account of itself is the Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania, commanded by 
Colonel Willis J. Hulings, which led 
the advance in General Miles’ Porto 


was Colonel Castleman who conceived 
and led the well nigh successful Con- 
federate conspiracy for the capture of 
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the Northwest, but today the South 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK DENT GRANT. 
From his latest photograph by W. M. Vander Weyde, New York. 


Rico campaign, and fought a successful 
action at Coamo. The same operations 
have claimed the services of the only 
Southern regiment to reach the front— 
the First Kentucky, under command of 
Colonel John B. Castleman, a hand- 
some, white haired veteran, who wore 
the gray from 1861 to 1865, and who 
has been for many years one of the 
foremost business men of his State. It 


holds no more hearty supporter of the 
Union. 
* * * * 

It will remain one of the curious in- 
cidents of a peculiar war that the first 
volunteer regiment mustered into the 
Federal service was never called upon 
to leave the State from which its mem- 
bers hail. This regiment was the First 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, com- 
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LIEUTENANT RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, UNITED STATES NAVY. 
From his latest bhotograph taken in his room at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


manded by Colonel Charles Pfaff, 
which passed the liveliest days of the 
war in garrison duty at Fort Pickering 
and other points. Colonel Pfaff is 
every inch a soldier, and regarded his 
enforced inaction with keen regret. 
ok ak K ok 

The military commissioners who are 

to supervise the taking over of Cuba 


and Porto Rico were selected, apparent- 
ly, with generous regard for cases like 
that of Colonel Pfaff. Major Generals 
Wade and Butler are members of the 
Cuban commission, and Brigadier 
General William W. Gordon of the one 
despatched to Porto Rico. General 
Gordon served with distinction in the 
Confederate army, and was senior col- 
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COLONEL JOHN B. CASTLEMAN, FIRST KENTUCKY COLONEL THOMAS H. BARBER, COMMANDING THE 
VOLUNTEERS. UNITED STATES TROOPS IN HAWAII, 


From a photograph by Kiauber, Louisville. From a photograph by Kurtz, New York. 











BRIGADIER GENERAL ARTHUR MCARTHUR, A BRIGADIER GENERAL ROY STONE, WHO SERVED 
DIVISION COMMANDER AT MANILA. WITH GENERAL MILES IN PORTO RICO. 
From a photograth by Bell, Washington. 





From a photograph. 
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WAR TIME SNAP SHOTS. 


CUBAN METHODS OF WARFARE—CUBAN OUTPOSTS FIRING ON THE SPANISH PICKETS NEAR EL POSO, 
JUNE 28, 1808. 
From a photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


onel of the Georgia National Guard, 
when mustered into the volunteer ser- 
vice with the rank of brigadier general 
afew months ago. Heis a leading citi- 
zen of Savannah, a man of wealth and 
high social position. 

* x * * 

The death of Lieutenant Ord of the 
Sixth Infantry was a tragic incident 
- of the victory of San Juan. He 
was one of the first to reach the summit 
of the hill, shouting “‘ Come on, boys!” 
to his men. The Spanish blockhouse 
had surrendered, when Private. Brad- 
ford of the Sixth, seeing a Spanish offi- 
cer in a trench sitting up with his gun 
across his arm, raised his rifle to fire. 


4 


Ord called out: “ Don’t shoot that 
man! He’s wounded!” 

The next instant the officer, who had 
been wounded in his right arm, pulled 
the trigger with his left hand and shot 
Ord. Ord’s men—he being a great fa- 
vorite with them—seeing their young 
leader fall, were wild with rage, and 
literally tore the body of the Spaniard 
to pieces with their bullets. 

Lieutenant Ord was a son of the late 
General E. O. C. Ord, and was only 
thirty one when he died.. He-went-to 
Cuba as a quartermaster* to General 
Hawkins, declining a better appoint- 
ment on General Coppinger’s staff, be- 
cause Hawkins was likely to be first in 
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WOUNDS RECEIVED IN THE FIGHT WITH CERVERA’S SQUADRON—THE PATH OF A SPANISH SHELL 
THROUGH THE INNER AND OUTER ARMOR OF THE ASH HOIST. 
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THROUGH THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN WITH IT. THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO ASSISTED 


t | MR. RILEY, THE FELINE MASCOT OF THE TEXAS, WHO WAS BORN ON THE SHIP, AND WENT 
| HIM TO HAVE HIS PORTRAIT TAKEN IS CAPTAIN PHILIP’S SON. 


SCENES ON THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS AFTER HER RETURN FROM SANTIAGO. 
From photographs by W M. Vander Weyde. 
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SEARCHLIGHT TAKEN FROM THE VIZCAYA, TO 
REPLACE ONE SHOT AWAY DURING THE 
FIGHT WITH CERVERA’S SQUADRON. 
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A MINE STRUCK BY THE TEXAS’ PROPELLER IN 
GUANTANAMO BAY. VERY FORTUNATELY, 
IT FAILED TO EXPLODE. 


TROPHIES BROUGHT FROM CUBA BY THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS. 
From photographs by W. M. Vander Weyde, New York. 


the field. On the day of his death he 
had, at his urgent request, been ex- 
cused from his duties as an aide in or- 
der to take his place with his regiment 
in the fighting line. 
* 7 K K 

Last June, during the early days of 
the blockade of Cervera’s fleet at San- 
tiago, Lieutenant Usher, commanding 
the torpedo boat Ericsson, requested 
Admiral Sampson to allow him to un- 
dertake a deed of daring beside which, 
had the request been granted, Lieuten- 
ant Hobson’s brave exploit would have 
seemed comparatively commonplace. 
The commander of the Ericsson vol- 
untéered to take his ship into the har- 
bor and attack the Spanish squadron 





single handed. He was confident that 
he could torpedo one or two of Cer- 
vera’s cruisers before they could de- 
stroy his little craft. 

*K * * * 

A number of interesting incidents 
have attended the formal annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands by the United 
States. One of these was the sending 
of a regiment of volunteers to garrison 
Honolulu, the command selected being 
the First New York, commanded by 
Colonel Thomas H. Barber. 

Colonel Barber was graduated at 
West Point so long ago as 1867, served 
for nearly two decades as an officer of 
the First Artillery and aide to Gen- 
eral Hancock, and more recently has 
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THE SEVENTY FIRST NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS ADVANCING TOWARD SAN JUAN, 8.30 A.M., JULY I, 1898. FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER THE REGIMENT WAS UNDER FIRE, 


AND IN THE AFTERNOON IT ASSISTED IN STORMING SAN JUAN HILL. 


From a photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
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SPANISH PRISONERS AT EL CANEY, JUST ROUNDED UP UNDER GUARD. THESE UNSOLDIERLY LOOK- 
ING SOLDIERS HAD OFFERED A VERY STUBBORN RESISTANCE TO THE AMERICAN ATTACK. 


From a photograph taken July 2, 1808, by J. C. Hemment. 


been prominent and active in the na- 
tional guard of New York. He is Brit- 
ish by accident of birth, but there is no 
better American, as those who know 
him best will testify. 
7 * * * 

General Arthur MacArthur, one of 
Merritt’s division commanders at Ma- 
nila, is a fighting veteran of the Civil 
War, who went to the front in 1861 as 
a private in the Twenty Fourth Wis- 
consin volunteers. The close of the 
war found him colonel of his regiment, 
with a medal of honor won at Mission- 
ary Ridge. General MacArthur is an 
acute and vigilant officer, and has done 


excellent work under somewhat trying 
circumstances at Manila. 
K * *k ok 

In our August issue we inadvertently 
libeled Lieutenant Hobson by publish- 
ing a portrait that showed him “ beard- 
ed like the pard.” The photograph 
from which our engraving was made 
was the latest obtainable, and as the 
gallant lieutenant was in a Spanish 
prison, he was inaccessible to the most 
enterprising knight of the camera. 
Lieutenant Hobson parted with his 
hirsute adornment some time ago, and 
now looks like the bright faced young 
American who faces you on page 22. 
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BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





“Swallow” is a story of South Africa, where Anglo Saxon, Boer, and Kaffir 
| | | still struggle for supremacy, and the reader is like to forget his environment and 
imagine that real life is being enacted before him; that he, too, lives and loves and 
| 
| 





| | suffers with Ralph Kenzie and Suzanne, the Boer maiden—This is one of the best 
1 | stories from Mr. Haggard’s pen since “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She,” and 
| | “ Allan Quatermain.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

SWALLOW is the name given by the Kaffirs to Suzanne, daughter of a Boer, Jan Botmar, whose 
wife is the teller of the story. Long years before, the worthy couple adopted Ralph Kenzie, an 
English lad, a castaway, whom Suzanne had found when they were both children, and who, when 
he reaches his nineteenth year, is discovered to be the son of a Scotch lord and the heir to vast 
estates. Two Englishmen have come out to the Cape to look for him, whereupon Jan and his 
wife, though heartbroken at the thought of losing him, for they have come to look upon him as their 
own son, decide that they must give him up. Ralph, however, stoutly refuses to leave them, and 
tells them of his love for Suzanne and that he means to make her his wife. When the two Englishmen 
arrive Jan Botmar and Ralph are away, and the cunning vrouw persuades them that the youth is not 
he whom they seek. Not long afterwards, while riding some distance from her home, Suzanne 
comes upon Swart Piet, a rich Boer who has Kaffir blood in his veins, as he is about to have a young 
witch doctoress known as Sihamba hanged for alleged cattle stealing. Piet has long been in love 
with Suzanne, who detests him, and working on her pity he forces her to kiss him as the price of 
the woman’s life. Not content with that, he crushes herin his arms and covers her face with kisses. 
When the girl finally reaches her home, she tells her father and Ralph of the occurrence, first, how- 
ever, exacting a promise that they will not try to kill the mau. On the following day Ralph seeks 
out Swart Piet and soundly thrashes him, and after an ineffectual attempt to murder the young 
Iinglishman, the Boer leaves that section of the country. Distrusting his motives, Sihamba, who 
has since become Suzanne’s servant, cleverly ascertains Swart Piet’s whereabouts, and at the same 
time discovers and frustrates his plot to carry off the girl and murder her parents and lover. 

As the day set for the wedding of Ralph and Suzanne approaches, Sihamba advises a postpone- 
ment and that the ceremony take place in the neighboring dorp, but the vrouzw insists on the 
original arrangements, despite the little witch doctoress’ ominous forebodings. On the first even- 
ing after the newly wedded couple leave home, they are surprised by Swart Piet and his men, who 
shoot Ralph and carry off his bride. But Sihamba, who has followed her mistress, arrives in time 
to succor the young Englishman, who is badly wounded, and sending him back to the Botmar 
homestead in charge of the native servants, she sets out in pursuit of the abductors of Suzanne, 
taking with her only a slave boy, Zinti. When she reaches the hidden kraal, she watches her 
opportunity and soon contrives to set the girl free. As they ride away, they are discovered by 
Swart Piet and his men, who start in pursuit. 








XIX. 


HEN they turned their horses’ 
heads, Swart Piet and his men 

were not much more than a hundred 
paces from them, but in the wood they 
gained much ground, for he did not 
think that they would dare to leave it, 
and hunted for them while they were 
racing over the open plain more than a 
5 


mile away. At last he caught sight of 
them crossing a distant ridge, and the 
long chase began. For hour after hour 
they galloped onthrough the moonlight 
across the wide and rolling veldt, until 
the moon sank and they must pick their 
way as best they could in the darkness. 
Then came the dawn, and still they 
rode forward, though now the horses 
were beginning to grow weary, except 


* Copyright, 08, dy H. Rider Haggard. 
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the schimmel, who pulled upon his bit 
as though he were fresh from the stable. 
In front of them, some twenty miles 
away, rose the lofty peak for which they 
were heading, and behind lay the great 
expanse of plain which they had passed. 
Suzanne looked back over her shoul- 
der, but there was no one in sight. 

“Let us all halt,” she said, “and 
rest ourselves and the horses.” So they 
pulled up by a stream and suffered the 
beasts to drink some water, though not 
much, while they themselves devoured 
biltong, of which they had a little in 
the saddle bags. 

“Why do we ride to the peak?” 
asked Suzanne. 

“ Because there are places where we 
may lie hid,” Sihamba answered, “ and 
thence we can make our way down to 
the sea shore and so back homewards, 
whereas here upon the plain we can be 
seen for miles away.” 

“Do any people live on the peak?” 

“ Yes, Swallow; it is the home of the 
great chief Sigwe, the chief paramount 
of the red Kaffirs, who counts his 
spears by thousands; but I have heard 
that he is away to the north upon a 
war which he makes against some of 
the Swazi tribes with whom he has a 
quarrel.” 

“Will the people of Sigwe protect 
us, Sihamba?” 

“Perhaps. We shall see. At least, 
you are safer with them than in the 
hands of Swart Piet.” 

At this moment Zinti, who was 
watching the plain over which they had 
traveled, uttered a cry of warning. 
Looking back, they saw the reason of 
it, for there, crossing the crest of a 
wave of ground, not more than a mile 
away, were five horsemen riding hard 
upon their spoor. 

“ Swart Piet and four of his men,” 
said Sihamba, “and by my spirit, they 
have fresh horses! They must have 
taken them from the kraal of the half 
breed which we passed at daybreak, and 
that is why we lost sight of them for a 
while.” 


Now, even as Zinti helped her to 
mount the schimmel, Suzanne turned so 
faint with terror that she almost fell to 
the ground again. 

“ Have no fear, Swallow,” said Si- 
hamba ; “ he has not caught us yet, and 
a voice in me says that we shall escape 
him.” 

But though she spoke thus bravely, 
in her heart Sihamba was much afraid, 
for except the schimmel, their horses 
were almost spent, whereas Van Voor- 
en was fresh mounted and not a mile 
behind. Still, they galloped forward 
till they reached a more broken stretch 
of veldt, where trees grew singly, and 
here and there were kloofs with bush 
in them. 

“Mistress,” cried Zinti, “ my horse 
can go no more, and Bull Head is hard 
upon us. Of your wisdom tell me what 
I should do, or I must be killed.” 

“ Ride into that kloof and hide your- 
self,” answered Sihamba, “for Bull 
Head will never seek you there; he 
hunts the Swallow, not the blackfinch. 
Afterwards you can follow on our 
spoor, and if you cannot find us, make 
your way back to the Baas Botmar and 
tell him all you know. Quick, into the 
kloof, for there they cannot see you.” 

“T hear you, lady,” said Zinti, and 
the next minute they saw him leading 
his weary horse into the shelter of the 
thick bush, for the poor beast could 
carry him no more. 

For the next three miles the ground 
trended downwards to the banks of a 
great river, beyond which were the 
gentle rising slopes which surrounded 
the foot of the high peak. On they gal- 
loped, the schimmel never faltering in 
his swinging stride, although his flanks 
grew thin and his eyes large. But with 
the gray mare it was otherwise, for 
though she was a gallant nag her 
strength was gone. Indeed, with any 
heavier rider upon her back, ere this 
she would have fallen. But still she 
answered to Sihamba’s voice and 
plunged on, rolling and stumbling in 
her gait. 











‘* She will last till the river,” she said, 
seeing Suzanne look at the mare. 

“And then?” gasped Suzanne, 
glancing behind her to where, not five 
hundred yards away, Swart Piet and his 
Kaffirs hunted them sullenly and in si- 
lence, as strong dogs hunt down a 
wounded buck. 

“And then—who knows?” answered 
Sihamba, and they went on without 
more words, for they had no breath to 
spare. 

Now, not half a mile away, they 
came in sight of the river, which had 
been hidden from them before by the 
lay of the ground, and a groan of de- 
spair broke from their lips, for it was 
in flood. Yes, the storms in the moun- 
tains had swollen it and it rolled to- 
wards the sea a red flood of foam 
flecked water, well nigh two hundred 
yards from bank to bank. Still they 
rode on, for they dared not stop, and 
presently behind them they heard a 
shout of triumph, and knew that their 
pursuers had also seen the Red Water, 
and rejoiced because they now had 
them in a trap. 

Within ten yards of the lip of the 
river the gray mare stopped suddenly, 
shivered like a leaf in the wind, and 
sank to the ground. 

“ Now, Swallow,” said Sihamba, as 
she slipped from the saddle, “ you must 
choose between that raging torrent and 
Swart Piet. If you choose the torrent 
the great horse is still strong and he 
may swim through ; Ican say no more.” 

“ And you?” asked Suzanne. 

“T? I bide here, and oh, I would 
that Zinti had left the gun with me!” 

“Never,” cried Suzanne. “To- 
gether we will live or die. Mount, I 
say—mount. Nay, if you refuse I will 
throw myself into the water before 
your eyes.” 

Then, seeing that she would indeed 
do no less, Sihamba took her out- 
stretched hand and, placing her foot 
upon the foot of Suzanne, scrambled up 
upon the pad in front of her, whereat 
the pursuers, who now were little over 
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a hundred yards away, laughed out 
loud, and Swart Piet shouted to Su- 
zanne to yield. But they did not laugh 
long, for Sihamba, having first bent her 
head and kissed Suzanne on the hand, 
leaned forward and began to stroke the 
schimmel’s neck and to whisper into his 
ear, till indeed it seemed as though the 
great brute that loved her understood. 
At the least, he pricked his ears and 
tossed his head, then looked first round 
at the horses that drew near and next 
at the foaming flood in front. 

“ Sit fast, Swallow!” said Sihamba, 
and next she cried a word aloud to the 
horse. At the sound of that word the 
stallion drew himself together, sprang 
forward with a bound over the ten 
paces of level bank, and leaped far out 
into the flood that foamed beneath. 
Down sank the horse and his riders till 
the Red Water closed over their heads, 
then they rose again and heard the 
shouts of amazement of their enemies, 
who by now had reached the bank. 
With a yell of disappointment Black 
Piet rode his horse at the river, for to 
do him justice he was a brave man, but 
it would not face it, so with the others 
he sat still and watched. 

Now the schimmel struck out brave- 
ly, heading for the other bank, but in 
the fierce current it was not possible 
that any horse should reach it swim- 
ming in a straight line, for the weight 
of the stream was too great. Sihamba 
had noted, however, that from the fur- 
ther shore, but two or three hundred 
paces lower down the river, a little 
point of land projected into it, and this 
the horse had seen also, or perhaps she 
told him of it; at least, for that point 
he swam steadily. In five minutes they 
were in the center of the torrent, and 
here it ran with a mighty force so that 
its waves began to break over the 
schimmel’s head, and they feared that 
he would drown. So much did Siham- 
ba fear it, indeed, that she slipped from 
his back and, leaving Suzanne to cling 
to the saddle, caught hold of his mane, 
floating alongside of it protected by 
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his neck from the whirl of the water. 
Lying thus she continued to call to the 
horse and to urge him forward, and 
ever he answered to her words, so that, 
although twice he nearly sank, in the 
end he set his feet upon a sand bank 
and, resting there a while, plunged for- 
ward, half wading and half swimming, 
to the projecting point of land, up 
which he scrambled still carrying Su- 
zanne and dragging Sihamba with him, 
until once more they found themselves 
safe upon the solid earth, where he 
stood shaking himself and snorting. 

Suzanne slipped from the saddle and 
lay flat upon the ground, looking at 
the awful water they had passed, and by 
her lay Sihamba. Presently the little 
doctoress spoke. 

“Tt is well to have lived,” she said, 
“ if only to have dared that deed, for no 
others have ever made the passage 
across the Red Water in flood, two of 
them on one tired horse;” and she 
caught the muzzle of the schimmel that 
hung above her in her arms and pressed 
it to her breast as though it had been 
a child, whereupon the brute whinnied 
faintly, knowing well that she was 
thanking him for his toil and courage. 

“T pray God that I may never be 
called upon to make it again,” an- 
swered Suzanne, staggering to her feet, 
the water running from her dripping 
dress as she turned to look across the 
river. 

Now, when Van Vooren’s horse re- 
fused to face the stream, he had ridden 
up and down shouting like a madman; 
onee he even lifted his gun and pointed 
it, then let it fall again, remembering 
that he could not make sure of not hit- 
ting the horse, and that if he did so Su- 
zanne must certainly be drowned. 
When they were quite beyond his reach 
in the middle of the stream, he stood 
still and watched until he saw them 
come to the further shore in safety. 
Then he called his men about him and 
consulted with them, and the end of it 
was that they rode off in a body up the 
bank of the river. 
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“They go to seek a ford,” said Su- 
zanne. 

“Yes, Swallow, but now we shall have 
the start of them. Come, let us mount.” 

So they climbed upon the back of 
the schimmel, and once more he went 
on with them, not fast, for he could not 
even canter, but ambling or walking, 
according to the nature of the ground, 
at a rate of perhaps eight miles the 
hour. Soon they had left the river and 
were toiling up the slopes of the peak, 
until presently they struck a well worn 
footpath. 

“T think that this must lead to the 
town of Sigwe,” said Sihamba. 

‘“T pray that it does,” answered Su- 
zanne, “ and that it is not far, for I feel 
as though death were near to me.” 

“ Keep a great heart,” said Sihamba, 
“for we have met death face to face and 
conquered him.” 

So still they toiled on till at length 
the path took a turn, and there, in a 
fold of the hill, they beheld the great 
kraal of Sigwe, a very large town. In 
front of that kraal was a wide open 
space, and on this space armed men 
were assembled, several full regiments 
of them. In front of this impi were 
gathered a company of chiefs. 

“Now we have no choice,” said Si- 
hamba, and turned the schimmel to- 
wards them, while all that army started 
at this strange sight of two women, 
one tall and fair, one black and little, 
riding towards them mounted together 
upon a great blood horse which was 
so weary that scarcely could he set one 
foot before the other. 

When they reached the captains 
Sihamba slipped to the ground, but 
Suzanne remained seated upon the 
horse. 

“Who are you?” asked a_ broad 
man in a leopard skin coat, of Siham- 
ba; but although she was small and 
disheveled, her hair and garments be- 
ing wet with water, he did not laugh at 
her, for he saw that this stranger had 
the air of one who is of the blood of 
chiefs. 
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“T am Sihamba Ngenyanga, the 
witch doctoress,of whom you may have 
heard,” she answered ; and some of the 
people said: “ We have heard of her; 
she is a great doctoress.”’ 

“To what people do you belong, 
Sihamba?” asked the captain again. 

“T belong to the people of Zwide, 
whom Chaka drove from Zululand, 
and by birth I am the chieftainess of 
the Umpondwana, who live in the 
mountain Umpondwana, and who 
were the children of Zwide, but. are 
now the children of Chaka.” 

“Why, then, do you wander so far 
from home, Sihamba? ” 

“For this reason: when Zwide and 
his people, the Endwandwe, were 
driven back, my people, the Umpond- 
wana, who were subject to Zwide, 
made peace with Chaka against my 
will. Therefore, because I would not 
live as a Zulu dog, I left them.” 

“Although your body is small 
you have a large heart,” said the cap- 
tain, and one of his people cried out: 
“The story of Sihamba is true, for 
when you sent me as a messenger to 
the Endwandwe I heard it—it is a tale 
there.” 

Then the captain asked: “ And who 
is the beautiful white woman who sits 
upon the great horse?” 

“She is my mother and my sister 
and my mistress whom I serve till 
death, for she saved me from death, 
and her name is Swallow.” 

Now, at this word “ Swallow ” most 
of those present started, and some ut- 
tered exclamations of surprise, espe- 
cially a little band of people, men and 
women, who stood to the left, and who, 
from their dress and other tokens, it 
was easy to see were witch doctors and 
diviners. Sihamba noted the move- 
ments and words of surprise, but pre- 
tending to see nothing, she went on: 

“The lady Swallow and I have fled 
hither from far, hoping to find the 
chief Sigwe, for we need his counsel 
and protection, but he is away, mak- 
ing war to the north, is it not so?” 


“Nay,” answered the captain; “I 
am the chief Sigwe, and I have not yet 
begun my war.” 

‘Tam glad,” said Sihamba. “ Chief, 
listen to my tale, and suffer us to creep 
into the shadow of your strength ;” 
and in a few words she told them the 
story of the capture of Suzanne by 
Swart Piet and of their flight from him. 
Now, when she spoke of Van Vooren 
—or of Bull Head, rather, for she 
called him by his native name—she 
saw that Sigwe and the captains looked 
at each other, and when she had told 
how they had swum the Red Water in 
flood, the two of them upon one horse, 
she was sure that they did not believe 
her, for such a deed they thought to 
be impossible. But still she went on, 
and ended: “ Chief, we seek this from 
you: protection from Bull Head, who 
doubtless will be here ere long, and 
an escort of spears to lead us down the 
coast to the home of the Swallow, a 
hundred miles away, where they and 
you will be well rewarded for the ser- 
vice. Answer us quick, chief, I pray 
you, for our need is great, and we are 
weary.” 


XX. 


Now, Sigwe and two of his captains 
walked to where the diviners stood and 
took counsel with them, speaking low 
and earnestly. Then he returned, and 
said : 

“ Sihamba, Walker by Moonlight, 
and you, Lady Swallow, listen to me. 
A wonderful thing has come to pass in 
the kraal of Sigwe this day, such a 
thing as our fathers have not known. 
You see that my host is gathered yon- 
der ; well, tomorrow they start to make 
war upon these very Endwandwe of 
whom you have spoken, because of a 
deadly insult which they have put upon 
me and my house. Therefore, accord- 
ing to custom, this morning the sol- 
diers were assembled at dawn to be 
doctored, and that the diviners might 
search out the omens of the war. So 
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the diviners searched, and she who was 
_chosen among them ate the medicine 
and sank into the witch sleep here be- 
fore us all. Yes, this one;” and he 
pointed to a tall woman with dreamy 
eyes who was bedizened with bones 
and snakeskins. “ Now, in her sleep 
she spoke, and we hung upon her 
words, for we knew that they would be 
the words of omen. Sihamba, these 
were the words, as all can testify: 
‘Thus say the spirits of your fathers, 
and thus speaks the Snake of our tribe. 
Unlessa white swallow guide your foot- 
steps in the war with the men of the 
mountains, you shall perish and your 
impis shall be scattered ; but if a white 
swallow flies before your spears, then 
but little of your blood shall be shed, 
and you shall return with honor and 
with you one whom you seek. Only 
the swallow shall not return with you, 
for if she set her face southward, then, 
Sigwe, woe to you and your armies.’ 

“ Sihamba, these were the words of 
the dreamer, and scarcely was she 
awake again, while we wondered at 
their strangeness, and asked her ques- 
tions of their meaning, which she could 
not answer, for here the wisdom of the 
wisest was at fault, when lo! you rode 
over the hill, and with you a beautiful 
white woman whose name you say is 
Swallow. Yes, this is the white swal- 
low who shall fly in front of my regi- 
ments, bringing me honor and good 
fortune in the war, and therefore, your 
prayer is granted, though not all of it, 
for you shall go northward and not 
southward, and among your own peo- 
ple I will leave you and the Swal- 
low with you, and for her sake 
I will spare your people, the people of 
Umpondwana, although they are sub- 
ject to my foes, the Endwandwe, and 
of the same blood. Moreover, while 
you are among us, all honor shall be 
done to you and the Swallow, and of 
the cattle we capture a tenth part shall 
be the Swallow’s. Still, I tell you this, 
that had it not been for the omen of the 
diviner I would have refused your 
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prayer and delivered you and the Swal- 
low over to Bull Head, for with him I 
have sworn friendship long ago. But 
now the face of things is changed, and 
should he come with a hundred men 
armed with guns, yet will I protect you 
from him, and the Swallow also; yes, 
though oaths must be broken to do it.” 

When they heard this saying Su- 
zanne and Sihamba looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“ Alas!” said Suzanne, “it seems 
that we do but change one prison for 
another, for now we must be borne 
away to the far north to do battle with 
this Kaffir chief, and there be left 
among your people, so that none will 
know what has become of us, and the 
heart of Ralph will break with doubt 
and sorrow; yes, and those of my par- 
ents also!” 

“Tt is bad,” answered Sihamba; 
“but had not yonder diviner dreamed 
that dream of the swallow, it had been 
worse. Better is it to travel in all honor 
with the impis of Sigwe than to be 
dragged back by Bull Head to his se- 
cret kraal—I to be done to death there, 
and you to the fate of which you know. 
For the rest we must take our chance 
and escape when the time comes, and 
meanwhile we will send a message to 
the stead.” 

Now, Suzanne heard her, and sat 
upon the horse thinking, for her 
trouble was sore; still, she could see no 
way out of the net which had meshed 
her. As she thought, a man who was 
herding cattle on the mountain ran up 
to the chief and saluted him, saying 
that five men, one of them white, rode 
towards the kraal. When Suzanne 
heard this she hesitated no more, but 
cried out to the chief Sigwe, speaking 
in the Kaffir tongue, which she knew 
well: 

“ Chief Sigwe, swear to me that you 
will not suffer Bull Head so much as 
to touch me or my sister Sihamba, and 
that ‘while we sojourn with you you 
will treat us with all honor, and I, who 
am named Swallow, yes, the white ~ 
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swallow of the diviner’s dream, will 
lead your armies to the northern land, 
bringing you the good fortune which 
is mine tu give to others, though my- 
self I know it not.” 

“T swear it by the spirits of my 
fathers, lady,” answered Sigwe, “and 
these, my counselors and head men 
swear it also.” 

“Yes,” echoed the counselors, “ we 
swear it, all of it, and while one of us 
is left alive the oath shall be fulfilled, 
O White Bird of good omen.” 

Then Sigwe gave an order, and at 
his bidding five hundred soldiers, the 
half of a regiment, ran up and formed 
a circle about Sihamba and Suzanne, 
who still sat upon the schimmel, white 
faced and wearied, her hair hanging 
down her back. Scarcely was the cir- 
cle made when from round the shoul- 
der of the hill appeared Swart Piet and 
with him his four after riders. 

Seeing all the great array, he halted 
for a moment astonished, then catch- 
ing sight of Suzanne, set up above the 
heads of the ring of soldiers, he rode 
straight to Sigwe, who, with his coun- 
selors and guards, was standing out- 
side the circle. 

“ Chief Sigwe,” he said, “a wife of 
mine, with her attendant, has escaped, 
from me, and, as I suspected, taken 
refuge in your kraal, for I see her sit- 
ting yonder surrounded by your sol- 
diers. Now, in the name of our friend- 
ship, I pray you hand them over to me 
that I may lead them back to their 
duty.” 

“T give you greeting, Bull Head,” 
answered Sigwe courteously, “and I 
thank you for your visit to my town; 
presently an ox shall be sent for you to 
eat. As for this matter of the white 
lady and her companion, it is one that 
we can inquire into at leisure. I un- 
derstand that she is the daughter of the 
big Boer whom the natives of the coast 
name Thick Arm; also that you mur- 
dered the lady’s husband and carried 
her off by force to be your wife instead 
of his. Now, here, as you know, I am 


chief paramount, for having of our 
blood in your veins you understand 
our customs, and, therefore, I must see 
justice done, especially as I do not 
wish to bring a quarrel with the white 
people upon our heads. So offsaddle 
a while, and tomorrow, before I start 
upon a certain journey, I will summon 
my counselors and we will try the 
case.” 

Now, by this time Swart Piet, who, 
as Sigwe had said, understood the cus- 
toms of the Kaffirs, knew very well 
that the chief was making excuses, and 
would not surrender Suzanne to him. 
For a while he had kept himself calm, 
but when this knowledge came home 
to his mind his reason left him, and he 
grew more than commonly mad with 
rage and disappointment, for after all 
his crimes and toil Suzanne was now 
as far from him as ever. Springing 
from his horse, but still keeping the 
gun in his hand, he ran up to the triple 
ring of soldiers, pausing only at the 
edge of assagais which shone about it. 

“Open,” he said, “open, you red 
dogs!” but not a spear moved. Twice 
he ran round the circle, and then he 
stopped and cried, “ Sihamba! Is Si- 
hamba here?” 

“ Surely, Bull Head,” answered the 
little woman, walking forward from 
where she stood behind the schimmel. 
“ Where else should I be? I pray you, 
soldiers, draw a little way, but not far, 
apart, that yonder half breed may satis- 
fy his eyes with the sight of me. 
So, a little way, but not far, for 
I, who know him, like him best at 
a distance. Now, Bull Head,” she 
went on, “ what is it that you wish to 
talk about—the Englishman, Ralph 
Kenzie, the husband of Swallow yon- 
der? You thought you killed him. 
Well, it was not so; I lifted him living 
from the water, and I who am a doc- 
toress tell you that his wound is of no 
account, and that soon he will be strong 
again and seeking a word with you, 
half breed. No, not of him? Then, per- 
haps it is of your hidden krantz and the 
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new hut you built in it. Bah! I knew 


_ its secret long ago. and—that hut has 


too wide a smoke hole. Go back and 
ask him who guarded it if this is not 
true. What? Not of that either? 
Then, would you speak of the ride 
which we have taken? Ah, man, I 
thought at least that you were no cow- 
ard, and yet even when you had-us in 
your hand you did not dare to face the 
Red Water, which two women swam 
on one tired horse. Look at him, sol- 
diers, look at the brave chief who dared 
not swim his horse across one little 
stream.” 

Now, while the soldiers laughed, 
Swart Piet stamped upon the ground, 
foaming with rage, for Sihamba’s bit- 
ter words stuck in him like barbed as- 
sagais. 

“ Snake’s wife, witch!” he screamed, 
“JT will catch you yet, and then you 
shall learn how slowly a woman may 
die—yes, and her also, and she shall 
learn other things, for if that husband 
of hers is not dead I will kill him be- 
fore her eyes. I tell you I will follow 
you both through all Africa and across 
the sea if needful; yes, whenever you 
lie down to sleep, you may be sure that 
Piet Van Vooren is not far from you.” 

“Do you say so?” mocked Siham- 
ba. “ Well, now, I think that you have 
no luck face to face with me, half 
breed, and were I you I should look 
the other way when you saw me com- 
ing, for I, who have the sight, tell you 
that when you behold the Walker by 
Moonlight for the last time you will 
very soon become a walker in the 
darkness forever. Bah!” she went 
on, her clear voice rising to a cry. 
“ Bastard, dog, thief, murderer, that 
you are! I, Sihamba, who have’ met 
and beaten you in every pool of the 
stream, will beat you for the last time 
where the stream falls into the sea. Be 
not deceived; yonder Swallow never 
shall be yours; for many and many a 
year after you are dead your rival shall 
fold her close, and when men name 
your name they shall spit upon the 
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ground. Nothing, nothing shall be 
yours. but shame and empty ‘longing 
and black death, and after it the woe 
of the wicked. Get you back to your 
secret krantz and your Kaffir wives, 
half breed, and tell them the tale of your 
ride, and of how you did not dare to 
face the foam of the Red Water.” 

Now Van Vooren went mad indeed ; 
so mad that, forgetting he was not on 
the lonely veldt, he lifted his gun and 
fired straight at Sihamba. But her eye 
was quick, and, seeing the muzzle rise, 
she threw herself upon the ground, so 
that the ball passed over her. 

“Why, half breed, have you even 
forgotten how to shoot?” she called, 
springing to her feet again and mock- 
ing him. Then the voice of Sigwe 
broke in, for his anger was deep. 

“ One thing you have certainly for- 
gotten, Bull Head,” he said: “that 
these two are my guests and wrapped 
in my kaross, and therefore, from this 
hour we are enemies. Ho, men!” he 
cried to his guard, “I spare Bull 
Head’s life because once we were 
friends, therefore do not take his life, 
but beat him and those with him out 
of my town with the shafts of your as- 
sagais, and if ever he sets foot within it 
again then use their blades upon him.” 

At their chief's bidding the soldiers 
of the guard sprang forward, and, fall- 
ing upon Van Vooren and those with 
him, they flogged them with the 
shafts of their spears until from head 
to foot they were nothing but blood 
and bruises, and thus they drove them 
out of the town of Sigwe back to the 
ford of the Red River. 

When they were gone Suzanne, who 
through it all had sat upon the horse 
watching in silence, now urged him 
forward to where Sigwe stood, and 
said : 

“ Chief, I thank you for that deed, 
and now, I pray you, give us food and 
a hut to rest in, for we are hungry and 
worn out with long travel.” 

So they led them into the fence of 
the town and gave them the guest hut, 
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the largest in the kraal, and the best 
food that they had—milk and meal and 
beef and eggs, as much as they would 
of it. The schimmel also was fast- 
ened to a post in the little courtyard of 
the hut, and a Kaffir who had served 
as groom to a white man washed him 
all over with warm water, after which 
he was given a mash of meal to eat, and 
later, when he was a little rested, his 
fill of good forage, which he ate gladly, 
for, though he was very tired and his 
legs were somewhat swollen, otherwise 
he was none the worse for that great 
ride. 

In the shelter of the hut Suzanne 
took off her clothes, remembering with 
a sort of wonder how she had put them 
on the morning of her marriage, which 
now seemed years ago, and bathed her- 
self with water. Then Sihamba having 
given the garments to a _ waiting 
woman to wash, wrapped her in a soft 
kaross of fur, and after drinking some 
milk and eating a little, she laid her- 
self down upon a mattress made of the 
husks of mealie cobs, and even as she 
thanked God, Who had brought her 
safely through so many dangers past, 
and prayed Him to protect her in those 
that were to come, and to comfort the 
heart of her husband in his sickness 
and affliction, she fell asleep. When 
she saw her sleeping, and not before, 
Sihamba crept to her feet, for now that 
all was over she could scarcely walk, 
and laying herself down there slept 
also. All the rest of the day they slept 
and all the night that followed, nor did 
they wake till sunrise of the next morn- 
ing, when women of the household of 
the chief knocked upon the door board 
to ask if they needed aught. Then they 
rose, feeling well and strong again, ex- 
cept for the stiffness of their limbs, and 
Suzanne clothed herself in the gar- 
ments that the woman had washed, 
combing her dark hair with a Kaffir 
comb. Afterwards they ate heartily of 
the good food that was brought to 
them, and left the hut to visit the 
schimmel, whom they found almost re- 


covered and devouring Kaffir ‘ sugar 
cane, though, like themselves, he was 
somewhat stiff. 

Presently, while they stroked and 
fondled him, a messenger came, saying 
that if it pleased Lady Swallow, the 
chief Sigwe would take counsel with 
her in the place of audience. So after 
a little while they went, and as they 
passed out of the kraal fence Suzanne 
was received with a chief’s salute by 
the escort that was waiting for her. 
Then surrounding her and Sihamba, 
they led them to the place of audience, 
a circle of ground enclosed by a high 
double fence, and as Suzanne entered 
it, once more all present there, includ- 
ing Sigwe himself, gave her the salute 
of chiefs. But, though it was strange 
enough that such a thing should hap- 
pen to a white woman, at the time she 
took little notice of the salute or aught 
else, for there standing before her, 
looking much bewildered and very 
weary, was none other than Zinti, and 
with him Sihamba’s horse and also 
that mule laden with goods which they 
had abandoned in the wood a hundred 
miles away, when they came face to 
face with Van Vooren and his riders, 
and turned to begin their long flight 
for life and liberty. 


XXII. 


‘“ SIHAMBA,” said the chief Sigwe, 
“this man, who was found wandering 
upon the outskirts of the town, declares 
that he is your servant, and that he 
comes to seek you. Is it so?” 

“Tt is so, indeed, chief,’ she an- 
swered, “though I scarcely expected 
to see him again;” and she told how 
they two and Zinti had parted. 

Then Zinti was commanded to tell 
his tale, and from it it seemed that 
after he had rested some hours in the 
kloof he crept to the mouth of it, and, 
hidden behind a stone, saw Swart Piet 
and his servants pass quite close to 
him on their homeward way. A 
sorry sight they were, for three of their 
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horses were lame, so that the riders 


_ were obliged to walk and lead them, 


and the men themselves had been so 
bruised with the spear shafts that they 
seemed more dead than alive. Swart 
Piet rode last of all, and just then he 
turned and, looking towards the peak, 
shook his fist as though threatening it, 
and cursed aloud in Dutch and Kaffir. 
Indeed, Zinti said that his head and 
face were so swollen with blows that 
had it not been for his large round eyes 
he could not have known him, and Si- 
hamba thought that very good tidings. 

Well, when they had gone Zinti took 
heart, for it was plain that they had 
been roughly handled, and had failed 
to catch his mistress or the Swallow. 
So he went back to where he had left 
his horse eating a little grass, and since 
it was too weak to carry him he led it, 
following Van Vooren’s spoor back- 
wards till in the evening he came to the 
ford of the Red River. Here he halted 
for the night, knee‘haltering the horse, 
and leaving it loose to graze, though 
he himself had nothing to eat. At the 
first gray of dawn he awoke, and was 
astonished to see a second animal feed- 
ing with the horse, which proved to be 
none other than the mule that, as these 
creatures sometimes will, had followed 
the spoor of his companion, Sihamba’s 
horse, till it had found it again. After 
this he crossed the drift, riding slowly 
and leading the mule till, shortly after 
sunrise, he came to the outskirts of the 
town where Sigwe’s watchmen found 
him and brought him to the chief. 

“This man is a servant worth hav- 
ing,” said Sigwe, when he had heard 
the story. “ Let food be given to him 
and to the beasts.” 

When Zinti had gone Sigwe spoke 
to Suzanne. 

“Lady Swallow,” he said, “as you 
have heard, by the command of the 
spirits of my ancestors speaking 
through the mouth of the diviner, 
while you are with us you and not I 
are the captain of my army, and must 
lead it in this great war which I make 
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against the Endwandwe. Now the 
regiments are ready to march, and I 
ask if it be your pleasure that we shall 
set out tomorrow at the dawn, for time 
presses, and the Endwandwe live very 
far away.” 

“ Your will is my will, chief,” she an- 
swered, for she could see no way of es- 
cape from this strange journey; “ but 
I desire to learn the cause of this war 
which I must lead by the decree of the 
spirits of your ancestors.” 

Now Sigwe gave an order to some 
attendants waiting upon him, who 
went away to return presently leading 
with them a woman. This woman was 
about fifty years of age, very fat in per- 
son, sour faced, yellow toothed, and 
with one eye only. 

“ There is the cause,” exclaimed the 
chief, at the same time turning his back 
upon the woman and spitting upon the 
ground as though in disgust. 

“TIT do not understand,” said Su- 
zanne. 

“Then listen, Lady Swallow. Si- 
konyana, the chief of the Endwandwe, 
has a sister named Batwa, whose 
beauty is famous throughout all the 
world, and for her by my envoys I 
made an offer of marriage, intending 
that she should be my head wife, for 
I desired to be the husband of the most 
beautiful woman in the world.” 

“T saw Batwa when she was still 
a child,” broke in Sihamba; “ indeed, 
she is my cousin, and it is true that she 
is most beautiful.” 

“The chief Sikonyana,” went on 
Sigwe, “answered me that he was 
much honored by my offer, since he 
knew me to be the greatest man of all 
this country, but that at the same time 
his sister was not to be won with a 
small price ; yet if I would send a thou- 
sand head of cattle, half of them black 
and half white, she should be mine. 
Then with much pain I collected these 
cattle. Two years did it take me to 
gather them together, for here oxen 
and cows pure white and pure black 
are not common, and I sent them with 
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an impi to guard them, for nothing less 
would suffice, to the kraal of the chief of 
the Endwandwe. Four moons was that 
impi gone, while I awaited its return, 
eating out my heart with impatience. 
At length it did return, bringing with 
it my bride. At nightfall it marched 
into the town hungry and tired, for it 
had suffered much upon the journey, 
and twice had been forced to give bat- 
tle to the armies of other chiefs; but 
although I was eager to see her, I did 
not look upon my new wife that night. 
No, I sent out messengers and gath- 
ered together all my army and all the 
people young and old, yonder in the 
plain of assembly ; then when they were 
mustered from far and near, I com- 
manded that Batwa, the sister of Si- 
konyana, should be produced in the 
face of the people that her loveliness 
might shine upon me and upon them 
as the sun shines equally upon us all. 
Lady Swallow, the moment came, and 
this old woman was produced; yes, she 
strutted before us proudly, this one 
eyed hag, this cat of the mountains 
For her I had sent an impi, for her I 
had paid a thousand head of cattle, half 
of them pure Diack and half pure 
white ” and he ceased, gasping 
with rage. 

Now, at this story Suzanne, who had 
not smiled for days, laughed aloud, 
while even Sihamba the wise looked 
down studying the earth. But there 
was one who did not laugh, and it was 
the one eyed woman. No, she sprang 
up and screamed aloud: 

“ Dog of a red Kaffir, who are you 
that dare to talk thus of a princess of 
the blood of Endwandwe, a princess 
whom Chaka, the great king, wished 
to take to wife? You asked for Batwa 
in marriage, Batwa, the sister of Si- 
konyana, and I am Batwa, the sister 
of Sikonyana.” 

“ Then, hag, there must be two Bat- 
was,” shouted Sigwe in answer. 

“Two Batwas!” she screamed. 
“Fool and beast, there are four! In 
our race all the women of royal blood 





are named Batwa, and I am the eldest 
and the wisest and the best of them, 
for I am older than my brother Sikon- 
yana by twenty years, I, who have had 
three husbands and outlived them all; 
whereas the chit of whom you talk, a 
thing with a waist like a reed and an 
eye like a sick buck, is his junior by 
ten years, being the child of our fa- 
ther’s last wife.” 

“Tt may be so,” answered Sigwe; 
“for aught I know, every woman of 
your accursed tribe is named Batwa; 
but this I say, that very soon there will 
be few Batwas left to look upon 
the sun, for tomorrow I march against 
them and I will stamp the house of 
Batwa flat, and you I will hang to the 
roof tree of the hut of the chief, your 
brother; yes, I keep you alive that I 
may hang you there, so until then you 
have nothing to fear from me.” 

“Ts it so, is it so, indeed?” shrieked 
the virago. “ Then I am safe, for, little 
red Kaffir, I shall live to see you and 
your cowards beaten out of the coun- 
try of the Endwandwe with whips of 
hide.” 

“Take her away,” groaned Sigwe, 
“before I break my word and hang her 
at once, which I do not wish to do;” 
and Batwa the eldest was led off still 
screaming curses. 

When she had gone, after consult- 
ing apart for a while with Sihamba, 
Suzanne spoke. 

“ Now, chief,” she said, “I under- 
stand the cause of this war, and in truth 
it isa strange one. Still, as I must lead 
your armies, and as I do not love to 
see men killed for such a quarrel, here 
and before we start I will lay down the 
terms of peace, if it should please Si- 
konyana and the people of the End- 
wandwetoacceptthem. Subjectto your 
wisdom they shall be these: If Sikon- 
yana will give to you that Batwa whom 
you desire in the place of the Batwa 
whom you do not desire, paying back 
to you the thousand head of cattle and, 
by way of fine for his deceit, if indeed 
he meant to deceive you, for you do 
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not seem to have told him which of the 
many Batwas you sought, three thou- 
sand other head of cattle, then no blood 
shall be shed, and you and your impi 
shall return in peace and honor. If he 
will not do this, then the war must go 
as it is fated. Say, do you consent as I 
counsel you to do, for otherwise, al- 
though I go with you, my good will 
will not go, since I am the Swallow of 
peace and not the Hawk of war?” 

Now there followed a great indaba 
or debate between Sigwe and his coun- 
selors and captains, some of them tak- 
ing one view of the matter, and some 
of them the other, but the end of it was 
that the party of peace prevailed, it be- 
ing agreed between them that if the 
Enwandwe would grant these terms 
and in addition an ox for every man 
who might die or be killed upon the 
journey, the impi should return with- 
out putting the matter to the chance of 
war, and this the chief and his coun- 
selors swore solemnly to Suzanne. In- 
deed, Sigwe was glad to swear it, for he 
sought that Batwa for whom he longed 
rather than the dangers of battle and 
the risk of defeat in a far land, while 
those who were for fighting at all costs 
thought that the oath meant little, 
since they did not believe that the 
great Sikonyana would make peace 
upon such terms. 

When this matter was settled, Su- 
zanne prayed the chief that he would 
allow her to send Zinti as a messenger 
to her husband and father to tell them 
that she lived and was well. But on 
this matter, and this only, Sigwe would 
not listen to her, and though he gave 
many reasons for his refusal, the true 
one was that he feared lest the white 
men, on learning her whereabouts, 
should gather a commando and send 
it to take her from him, as doubtless 
we should have done had it been in any 
way possible. Indeed, the foolish 
dream of the diviner as to the leading 
of his army by a white swallow, fol- 
lowed as it chanced to be by the arrival 
at his town of a woman who was named 


Swallow, had taken such a hold of 
Sigwe—who, like all savages, was very 
superstitious—that for nothing that 
could have been offered to him would 
he have consented to let Suzanne go 
until the war with the Endwandwe was 
finished. Rather than do so he would 
have fought till the last, and he issued 
an order that if any man, woman, or 
child spoke of Suzanne’s presence in 
his town to strangers they should be 
put to death without mercy. More- 
over, in his terror lest she should es- 
cape, he set a guard over her and Si- 
hamba day and night, and other guards 
over the horses and the lad Zinti, so 
that they soon learned that all hopes 
of flight must be abandoned and that 
it was not possible even to send a mes- 
senger or a letter. 

As may be guessed, this was a sore 
grief to Suzanne, so great a grief that 
when they were back in the guest hut 
she wept long and bitterly, for her 
heart ached with her own sorrow, and 
she knew well how deep would be the 
torment of mind of Ralph if he still 
lived, and of us, her father and mother, 
when we learned that she had vanished 
quite away, and that none could tell 
what her fate had been. At first she 
thought of bidding Zinti slip away un- 
der cover of the night, but Sihamba 
showed her that even if she could do 
so, which was not likely, the end of it 
must be that he would be followed and 
put to death, and then his blood 
would be upon their hands and no 
good done. Afterwards she tried to 
bribe and to command several men of 
her guard to take the message, but in 
this matter alone the people of Sigwe 
would not obey her, for they knew the 
doom which awaited them if they lis- 
tened to her pleading; so when she 
spoke they looked into the air over her 
head, and did not seem to hear, al- 
though afterwards they reported her 
words to Sigwe, whereupon that chief 
doubled the guard, setting a second to 
watch the first. 

And now I have to tell you one of 
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the. strangest things in the strange 
story of the love of Ralph Kenzie and 
my daughter Suzanne. It will be re- 
membered that it was by means of a 
dream that comfort was brought to the 
hearts of both of them, enabling them, 
as I believe, to bear the terrors of those 
long years of tidingless separation, that 
otherwise would have broken down 
their minds and perhaps have killed 
them. 

[t seems, as Suzanne told me in after 
days, that before she slept that night, 
there in the guest hut at Sigwe, she 
prayed long and earnestly, as those 
who have faith do pray when they lie 
under the shadow of an overwhelming 
grief. She prayed that God would 
bring about what she was unable to 
bring about, namely, that her husband 
should learn that she was unharmed 
and well, and that she might learn how 
it went with him, seeing that, for aught 
she knew, by now he might be dead of 
his wounds. Well, that prayer was 
heard, for I myself can testify to it, 
as the prayer of faith is so often heard ; 
yes, that which seemed to be impossi- 
ble was done, for in the watches of the 
night these two who lay a hundred 
miles apart, one of them a prisoner in 
the town of a savage, and the other 
helpless upon a bed of pain, had sight 
and speech of each other. 

Still praying, Suzanne fell asleep, 
then of a sudden it seemed as though 
space had no bars for her, for she 
awoke, or thought that she awoke, in 
the guest hut of Sigwe, since she could 
hear the breathing of Sihamba at her 
side, and stretching out her hand she 
touched her face. But in the twinkling 
of an eye there came a change, for, 
still wide awake, she was standing in 
the stead at home just within the door 
of her own sleeping room, and there 
upon the bed lay her husband, fevered 
and unconscious, but muttering to 
himself, while bending over him were 
I, her mother, and a strange man 
whom she did not know, but who, she 
cuessed, must have been roused from 


his sleep, for his hair was disheveled 
and he was half dressed. To this man 
she heard me talking. “ The fever runs 
so high, doctor,” I said, “ that I made 
bold to wake you from your rest, for [ 
fear lest it should burn his life away.” 
Thereupon she saw the man look at 
Ralph, feel his pulse, and heard him 
answer as he examined the bandages 
of the wound, “ His hurt does well, and 
I do not think that the fever comes 
from it. It comes from his mind, and 
it is there that the danger lies, for who 
can doctor a broken heart?” 

“ Heaven only,” I replied. 

“Yes,” he said; “ Heaven only. And 
now, Vrouw Botmar, go and rest a 
while, hoping for the best, for you will 
hear him if he wakes up, and he will 
not wake since the sleep draft that I 
gave him holds him fast.” 

Then she saw us both go—the doc- 
tor back to his bed and me to a settle 
with a mattress on it, which was placed 
just outside his door; and here I would 
stop my tale to say that this thing hap- 
pened, and that those words which Su- 
zanne heard while her body lay in 
Sigwe’s guest hut passed between the 
doctor, who was sleeping at the stead, 
and myself at one o’clock of the morn- 
ing on the third night after the night 
of the taking of Suzanne, and, more- 
over, that I never spoke of them to any 
living creature until Suzanne repeated 
them to me in later years. Nor could 
the doctor have repeated them, for he 
went away to the province of Great- 
freinet, where shortly afterwards he 
was killed by a fall from his horse. 

Then it seemed to Suzanne that she 
moved to the bedside of her husband, 
and, bending down, kissed him upon 
the forehead, which was hot to her 
lips, saying, “ Awake, dear love.” In- 
stantly, in her vision, he awoke with a 
cry of joy, and said, “ Suzanne, how 
came you here?” to which she an- 
swered, “I am not here. I have es- 
caped unharmed from Swart Piet, but 
I am a prisoner in the hands of red 
Kaffirs, and tomorrow I lead their 
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army Sigwe far to the north. Yet it 
has been permitted to my spirit to visit 
you, husband, and to tell you to be of 
good comfort and to fear no evil tid- 
ings, for you will recover and we shall 
meet again, unharmed in any way, 
though not till many days are passed.” 
“Where shall we meet?” he asked. 
“I do not know,” she answered. 
“Yes, I see now. Look before you.” 
Then t..ey looked, both of them, and 
there upon the air they saw the picture 
of a great mountain, standing by itself 
upon a plain, but with other-mountains 
visible to the north and south of it. 
This mountain was flat topped, with 
precipices of red rock, and down its 
eastern slope ran five ridges shaped 
like the thumb and fingers of a mighty 
hand, while between the thumb and 
the first finger, as it were, a stream 
gushed out, upon the banks of which 
grew flat topped trees with thick green 
leaves and white bloom. 
“You have seen and you will re- 
member, fearing nothing,” she said. 
“T have seen and I shall remember, 
fearing nothing,” he answered, and 
with the sound of his voice still echo- 
ing in her ears, Suzanne awoke in the 
guest hut of Sigwe, and once more 
heard Sihamba breathing at her side, 
and felt the hand which she had out- 
stretched to find her, pressed against 
her cheek. But now there was a new 
sense of comfort in her heart, for she 
believed that without any doubt she 


had seen her husband, and that, al- 
though they were separated, the day 
would come when they should meet 
again, not in the spirit but in the flesh. 
Now I, Suzanne Botmar, who tell 
this tale, had scarcely left Ralph’s 
room and laid myself down upon the 
settle when he called to me. I ran back 
to the bed to find him sitting up in it 
wide awake and calm eyed. 
“Mother,” he said, for so he still 
named me, “ did you see Suzanne?” 
“Hush, Ralph,” I answered, “ you 
are talking foolishly; wherever Su- 
zanne may be, alas! she is not here.” 
“She was here just now,” he said, 
smiling, “for we have been talking to- 
gether. She has escaped from Swart 
Piet and is unharmed, but a prisoner 
among the Kaffirs. And, mother, she 
and I will meet again upon a great 
mountain like a fortress, which has 
ridges on its eastern side resembling 
the thumb and fingers of a man, and a 
stream of water gushing out between 
the thumb and first finger.” 
“ Doubtless, doubtless,” I said, for I 
saw that he was wandering in his mind. 
“Ah!” he answered, “ you do not 
believe me, but it is true. I tell you 
that I saw Suzanne just now wearing 
a fine kaross of tiger skins upon her 
shoulders, and that she kissed me on 
the forehead ;” and even as he spoke he 
sank into a deep and quiet sleep, and 
when he awoke in the morning we 
found that the fever had left him. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BATTLE. 


On one side stands the world destroyer Death, 


And on the other—oh, most piteous strife !~ 


An infant with a rosebud’s look and breath, 
A baby fighting for its little life. 


Death has seen much of anguish, dull and wild 
And terrible, and sharp edged as a knife, 

But this might move e’en Death—this stricken child, 
This baby struggling for its little life. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 











BISMARCK’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


HOW A GREAT HISTORY MAKING PERSONALITY WAS REGARDED BY FRIENDS AND FOES—SOME OF 
THE MOST NOTABLE EULOGIES AND CRITICISMS EVOKED BY THE RECENT DEATH 
OF THE MAN OF BLOOD AND IRON. 


FAMOUS man’s contemporaries 

cannot fully judge the true meas- 
ure of his fame, and it must be left to 
the next generation to determine final- 
ly whether Bismarck belongs to that 
select and noble company, the great 
men of the world’s history. Recent as is 
his death, fresh light has already been 
thrown upon some points of his fin- 
ished career—notably upon the differ- 
ence between himself and the present 
German emperor which led him to re- 
sign the chancellorship. Other pas- 
sages of his active life are still imper- 
fectly recorded. If his memoirs are to 
be published, they may teach us much, 
and change more than one of our ac- 
cepted beliefs. 

Meanwhile, it may well seem that in 
Bismarck there has passed away the 
greatest and most influential personal- 
ity since Napoleon. Among the extra- 
ordinary variety of comments that his 
death evoked, there were many voices 
of sorrow, and others that frankly 
spoke their relief, but scarcely one that 
dared to make light of the power he had 
wielded and the work he had done. 
He was, of course, a man who had de- 
voted followers and bitter foes, a man 
whose friendships and enmities were 
as strong in intensity as they were vast 
in scale. This must be remembered in 
reading the eulogies and the criticisms 
that came from every center of civiliza- 
tion at the news of his ending. 

The tribute of the Hamburg Nach- 
richten may be taken as a sample of the 
affectionate expressions that came from 
personal friends and associates : 


Last night Prince Bismarck sank into the eter- 
nal sleep. What pen is able to describe the 


grief these sad tidings will cause the whole 
Fatherland? Deep mourning falls upon the 
country, which by his unforgetable, incompara- 
ble deeds was raised from its former helpless- 
ness, weakness, and disunion unto-its present 
power, greatness, and prosperity. 

As long as he lived, as long as those mighty 
eyes were open and able to follow the develop- 
ment of his country, every German had the in- 
stinctive conviction that no harm could come to 
us; that whatever might happen at the last mo- 
ment the old hero would appear in the arena in 
order to destroy the machinations of Germany’s 
foes. His mere existence was sufficient to bid 
our enemies pause. He was a greater power 
than many an army corps; and now he is dead ! 
Never again will that dominant look which in- 
spired respect unto the whole world beam again. 
How shall we bear it? 


In the utterance of the Berlin Tage- 
blatt there was less of the personal and 
more of the official note. It qualified 
its praise of the chancellor who had 
irretrievably lost the dynastic favor : 


A statesman of unconquerable will.power and 
tremendous boldness, Bismarck was necessary 
to force the idea of German unity from out the 
ruins of centuries into new and forceful strength 
and splendor, but the presupposition for realiz- 
ing this mightiest problem in later European 
history was, and remained, Prussia and the Prus- 
sian people. 


The Germans of Austria regarded 
Bismarck with a curious mixture of 
feelings. This great man of their own 
blood won his first triumphs by crush- 
ing their armies on the battlefield and 
wresting from them their ancient lead- 
ership of the Teutonic race; yet later 
he proved himself their stout ally. The 
obituaries of the Vienna press were sig- 
nificant. 

‘“‘ Austrian nerves,” said the Tagblatt, 
“ will never cease to thrill painfully at 
the name of him who died yesterday in 
Friedrichsruh.”” The Fremdenblatt, re- 
garded as the governmental organ, was 
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more forgiving. “ Love him or hate 
him, his extraordinary stature cannot 
be denied. Germany never possessed 
a greater statesman.” 

The editor of the Freie Presse graph- 
ically expressed the Austrian attitude: 


Austrians repeatedly felt Bismarck’s lion 
pranks for good and evil. Almost all the crises 
of our recent history were due to the grasp of his 
mailed hand. Our position in Germany fell a 
prey to his relentless energy. He dealt usa ter- 
rible blow in 1866, from which we still suffer. 
Thirteen years later he compensated tus for the 
loss of our hegemony in Germany by the influ- 
ential position he helped us to gain in Europe. 

His statesmanship never shone more brilliantly 
than when he converted an old, deeply wounded 
foe into a reliable friend. 


In France, public opinion relented 
but little toward Bismarck since the 


-great catastrophe of 1870, even when 


the news came that he lay on his death- 
bed. Frenchmen could never forget 
his frank admission that he desired the 
arbitrament of the sword for the age 
long enmity of his country and theirs, 
and that he did his best to hasten the 
inevitable conflict. The. crucial point 
of the iron chancellor’s life, to them, 
was the “ Ems forgery ”—the famous 
despatch describing King Wilhelm’s 
interview. with the French ambassador, 
which, as edited by Bismarck, enraged 
Paris into a declaration of;war. Yet 
some of the Parisian newspapers made 
a characteristic display of what they no 
doubt regard as marvelous magna- 
nimity. The Temps, for instance: 

Frenchmen desire to be generous, and know 
how to be just. It is not difficult to be generous 
toward a man who dies vanquished and over- 
thrown. France shed sincére tears for Washing- 
ton and Gladstone, who were great benefactors 
of humanity. She associates herself respectfully 
in mourning for the great adversaries who greatly 
harmed her. 

The Figaro, in the course of an ar- 
ticle of a length and solidity rare in the 
French daily press, remarked: 

In the militant period of his statesmanship he 
was extraordinary, nay, matchless ; one must go 
back to Richelieu and to Mazarin to find his 
equal in the world of diplomacy. England, 
Spain, and Austria have no historical name that 
can be ranked with his. His inspiration was 


his unfailing confidence in the power of Prussia, 
with her strong army and her well ordered 


finances, in the midst of a Europe that had lost 
its compass. 

Bismarck’s death cannot but be felt as a relicf 
by the elder men of our generation—those who 
have seen him in his active career, and have 
suffered so cruelly from his daring and his injus- 
tice. Ido not know what will be the judgment 
of those who only learn his history from books ; 
to all my contemporaries, in spite of the halo of 
glory his name wears, he must ever be an object 
of national execration. 


The Liberté, which is _ strongly 
French and strongly democratic, de- 
clared: 

Bismarck was less baneful to France than to 
Germany. He stopped the forward march of 
civilization, and inaugurated an era of hatred 
which sooner or later must cause rivers of blood 
to flow. 

Individual Frenchmen were. still 
more bitter. M.Clémenceau, famed as 


_a radical politician and as the hero of 


some celebrated duels, gave unre- 
strained expression to his hatred of the 
dead statesman : 


That incarnation of tumult, of furious brutality 
and craft, that was Bismarck, is swallowed up in 
the night of the tomb. ‘There will be a little 
more noise over the event, and then the name 
and what is called the fame of Bismarck will be 
relegated to the justice of history. 

We have seen him, a brazen liar, falsifying 
documents to force on a war bya cowardly trick. 

We have seen him gloating over massacres 
that were his own work, and manifesting savage 
joy at the sight. 

In the riotousness of his bestial domination 
one finds the calculating greed of the usurer who 
is determined that every pound of flesh shall be 
redeemed with its weight in gold. 

After the drama in Hanover, the theft of the 
Guelph fund, there were the two hundred mil- 
lions squeezed out of Jules Favre at Versailles, 
as an afterthought, on the stairs ; then the five 
milliards which he expected would exhaust the 
blood of France, drop by drop; and afterwards, 
when he saw that we had begun to revive, his 
only regret was that he had not exacted ten mil- 
liards. 

Think of his ferocious joke, when Jules Favre 
said to him: 

“The men still bear up well, but famine tells 
terribly on the women and children.” 

“Is it possible,” Bismarck exclaimed, “that 
there are any children left? I thought you 
must have eaten them all long ago.”’ 


Evidently the chancellor’s grim hu- 
mor was not appreciated in France. 

Bismarck had no love for English in- 
stitutions or English people, and was 
a frank and outspoken opponent of 
Britain in the political arena of Europe. 
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Yetthere was little ill will toward him in 


England—less, probably, than towards 
the young master with whom the old 
chancellor quarreled eight years ago. 
When he died, nearly all the London 
papers printed long and _ eulogistic 
obituaries, the Times devoting thirteen 
of its ample columns to the subject, and 
summing up thus: 


His death removes the greatest personality in 
Europe. His career was altogether a romance. 
With all his faults he has remained for most of 
his countrymen more of a demigod than an or- 
dinary mortal. Since the first Napoleon death 
has claimed no greater figure. Bismarck was 
one of the few men of whom his contemporaries 
can predict with some assurance that his work 
will endure. 


The Standard and the Morning Post, 
both organs of British conservatism, 
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BISMARCK ARRANGING THE PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE WITH FAVRE AND THIERS IN HIS QUARTERS 
AT VERSAILLES, IN. 1871. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Carl Wagner. 


were equally respectful, the former 
newspaper saying: 


We may feel that our existence has been ren- 
dered larger and more significant by the fact that 
Bismarck was our contemporary. His character, 
genius, and achievements were so colossal that 
it is perfectly safe to prophesy for him not only 
a lofty but a permanent niche in the temple of 
renown. 


The Post compared him to Cromwell 
and Richelieu, and added: 


To posterity he may appear even greater than 
they. If in his retirement he sometimes ex- 
pressed the wrath which was his most character- 
istic emotion, his perturbed spirit will find rest 
in the knowledge that, after all, he left his most 
ardent disciple on the throne of which he was 
the master builder. 


The one prominent London journal 
that spoke of Bismarck in a severely 
critical tone attacked him not for his 





antagonism to England, but for his op- 
position to the democratic tendencies 
of the age. This was the Chronicle, 
which contrasted him with its favorite 
hero, Mr. Gladstone: 


Gladstone left a national legacy of enlight- 
ened, generous, and democratic legislation, and 
a name loved and revered by other peoples 
hardly less than by his own, Bismarck’s monu- 
ment is a forest of bayonets ; and he goes to his 
grave without the homage of a tear beyond the 
borders of his own land. 

To him, more than to any other man, is due the 
fact that Europe resounds today with the tramp 
of armed millions. His huge strength, his capa- 
cious mind, his unvarying purpose, and his colos- 
sal triumphs are a proof forever of what a man 
can be. Nobody but a German will ever look to 
him for an example of what man ought to be. 


Unquestionably some of the ablest 
and most impartial estimates of the 
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TWO FOUNDERS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, MOLTKE AND BISMARCK—THE MOTTOES ARE “ FIRST 
THINK, THEN DARE,’’ AND ‘‘NO EMPIRE WITHOUT AN EMPEROR.”’ 


From photographs by the Berlin Photographic Company after the portraits by Anton von Werner. 


dead man and his title to fame were 
among those that appeared in the 
American press. Most were decidedly 
eulogistic, the following brief extract 
from the Westliche Post, of St. Louis, 
being an example of the tone taken by 
the infiuential German newspapers in 
this country : 


Bismarck was not only one of the greatest and 
most successful, but also one of the most con- 
scientious and self sacrificing statesmen that the 
history of a nation prolific of great men contains. 
In him there was an unusual mixture of all the 
characteristics of a self sacrificing idealist and 
far seeing and energetic political leader. 


Not all, however, were so enthusiastic 
in their praise, and the opinions of some 
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of those whose attitude was more criti- 
cal were perhaps the better informed 
and more logical. The New York 
Times, for instance, declared that to 
compare the two veteran ‘statesmer: 
whose deaths came so near together 


is like contrasting flesh and blood with metal. 
Gladstone appealed to the heart of humanity 
almost as much as to its head. His chivalrous 
devotion to ideals, his profound and indignant 
sympathy with the oppressed of small nations, 
his hatred of tyranny and injustice, his transla- 
tion of deep piety into all the acts and thoughts 
of his prolonged life—all this made sincere 
mourners for him wherever virtue, courage, 
truth, honor, and knightly service to the humble 
and helpless are held in reverence. There is no 
suggestion of any of these feelings in the vast 
volumes of comment evoked from the four quar- 
ters of the globe by the corpse at Friedrichsruh. 
The commentators walk round him, as they 
might around some colossal, wonder working, 
brazen image at last overturned. They are full 
of awe at his dimensions. They marvel at the 
extraordinary things he was able to do. But of 
human emotion at his disappearance there is 
hardly one true note. 

Nobody realized this phase of his position 
more clearly than Bismarck did. So long as he 
was in power he gloried in it, boasting proudly 
that he was the best hated man in Germany. 
But when he was shut out into outer darkness 
it became a source of rankling bitterness to 
him. Everything, indeed, had a bitter taste to 
the old man in exile. He was utterly without 
knowledge or interest in literature, the arts, the 
sciences, or anything else from which cultivated 
men like Gladstone, Salisbury, and a thousand 
others contrive to get occupation and diversion 
for their leisure. Except his plantation of for- 
eign firs, he had no amusement whatever, but 
brooded ceaselessly on politics, his solitary sub- 
ject. He ate his heart out over these savage 
reveries, 


This is rather a critique of Bis- 
marck’s personality than of his achieve- 
ments, but Harper’s Weekly regarded 
even the latter without unqualified ad- 
miration : 


Nobody will dispute that the Germans have a 
right to be proud of Bismarck. He was so typi- 
cal a German, and he avoided so many of the 
defects that commonly go with the German 
qualities. He was under no illusions, senti- 
mental or otherwise, about the world he lived in. 
He knew the levers that move men, and he knew 
how to operate them. His direct, practical, 
businesslike methods were rather English than 
German. Not since Frederick the Great has 


there appeared a German in high place who 
showed so perfect an adaptation of means to 
ends. 

But it is necessary, in appraising his achieve- 
ments, to consider the ends for which he 
wrought. To admire a display of force, as such 
and unreservedly, is to fall into a dangerous 
state of mind. Bismarck worship is such an un- 
reserved admiration, just as Napoleon worship 
was. We are at a distance from Napoleon, 
which enables us to appraise exactly his achieve- 
ments, We see that “they have become void of 
effect, and the affairs of the world return to their 
former level.’”’ Willit be different with those of 
the only other man of the nineteenth century 
who is worthy to be named with him as an ex- 
ample of sheer personal force ? 

Nobody has thought or will think of praising 
Bismarck as a friend of humanity. He himself 
would have been the first to reject such a preten- 
sion. The epitaph he composed for his own 
tombstone shows in what light his life appeared 
to himself. He was a “faithful German.”’ He 
found his country not higher than fifth in the 
list of European powers. It would-be hard to 
find a “‘ good German ” who would admit that he 
has left her even the second. 

This was not a success that came of any of the 
modern political forces that have come into the 
world. It was not the result of free discussion or 
of constitutional government. It was a success 
of blood and iron. The consent of the governed 
was of no more necessity in Bismarck’s scheme 
of politics than in Julius Cesar’s. Accordingly, 
individualism was repressed ; paternalism was 
substituted ; and in respect to political civiliza- 
tion, the last state of the German people is 
worse than the first. 

The world at large is under no debt to Bis- 
marck. It is not better or freer or happier be- 
cause he has lived init. What even Germany 
owes to him it must be left for the future to de- 
termine, but it is already plain that against this 
debt there are heavy offsets and abatements. 

In spite of the enormous space he filled in his 
own time, and of fhe enormous force he dis- 
played, he can scarcely be ranked among the 
great men of the world. The measure of the 
greatness of these men was the extent of their 
“codperation with the real tendency of the 
world.’”? The measure of Bismarck’s strength 
was the extent to which he succeeded in ob- 
structing this tendency. .The most powerful 
champion of reaction is not a great man. He is 
only a “‘ big fellow.’’ 


And yet, if Bismarck was not one of 
the truly great, what man of the nine- 
teenth century—the century that has 
seen the most extraordinary develop- 
ments of human genius—can hope to 
reach that exalted rank ?. 

Theodore Schwarz. 
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XXXV. 


i ia Julia’s return in the middle of the 

night balked the curiosity of some 
who would fain have had her set down 
at the door of the Castle Inn that they 
might enjoy her confusion as she 
passed through the portico, it had the 
advantage, appreciated by others, of 
leaving room for conjecture. Before 
breakfast her return was known from 
one end of the house to the other ; with- 
in half an hour a score had private in- 
formation. Sir George had brought 
her back, after marrying her at Salis- 
bury. The attorney had brought her 
back, and both were in custody, 
charged with stealing Sir George’s title 
deeds. Mr. Thomasson had brought 
her back; he had wedded her at Calne, 
the reverend gentleman himself per- 
forming the ceremony with a curtain 
ring at a quarter before eleven at night, 
in the presence of two chambermaids, 
in a room hung with drab moreen. Sir 
George’s servant had brought her 
back; he was the rogue in the play; it 
was Lady Harriet W: and footman 
Sturgeon over again. She had come 
back in a Flemish hat and a white 
cloth Joseph with black facings; she 
had come back in her night rail; she 
had come back in a tabby gauze, with a 
lace head and lappets. Nor were other 
rumors lacking—of an after dinner 





* Copyright, 1898, by Stanley J. Weyman. 


Wilkes and Lord Sandwich flavor— 
which we refrain from detailing; but 
which the Castle Inn, after the mode of 
the eighteenth century, discussed with 
much freedom in a mixed company. 

Of all these reports and the ex- 
citement which they created in 
an assemblage weary of waiting on the 
great man’s recovery and in straits for 
entertainment, the attorney knew noth- 
ing until he set forth to keep the ap- 
pointment in Lord Chatham’s apart- 
ments, which, long the object of de- 
sire, now set his teeth on edge. Nor 
need he have learned much of them 
then, for he had only to cross the 
lobby of the east wing, and was in view 
of the hall barely three seconds. But 
unluckily Lady Dunborough, cackling 
shrewishly with a kindred dowager, 
caught sight of him as he passed; and 
in a trice her old limbs bore her in pur- 
suit. Mr. Fishwick heard his name 
called, had the weakness to turn, and 
too late found that he had fallen into 
the clutches of his ancient enemy. 

The absence of her son’s name from 
the current rumors had relieved the 
viscountess of her worst fears, and left 
her tolerably free to enjoy herself. 
Seeing his dismay, “ La, man! I am not 
going to eat you!” she cried; for the 
lawyer, nervous and profoundly dis- 
pirited, really shrank before her. “So 
you have brought back your fine mad- 
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am, I hear? And made an honest 
woman of her! ” 

Mr. Fishwick glared at her, but did 
not answer. 

“IT knew what would come of push- 
ing out of your place, my lad!” she 
continued, nodding complacently. ‘ It 
wasn’t likely she’d behave herself. 
When the master is away the man will 
play, and the maid, too. I mind me of 
thegroom. A saucy fellow and a match 
for her ; ’tis to be hoped he’ll beat some 
sense into her. Was she tied up at 
Calne?” 

“No!” Mr. Fishwick blurted, winc- 
ing under her words; which hurt him a 
hundred times more sharply than if the 
girl had been what he had thought her. 
Then he might have laughed at them 
and the spite that dictated them. Now 
—something like this all the world 
would say. 

The viscountess eyed him cunningly, 
her head on one side. “ Was it at Sal- 
isbury, then?” she cried. “ Wherever 
twas, I hear she had need of haste. Or 
was it at Bristol? D’you hear me speak 
to you, man?” she continued impa- 
tiently. “ Out with it.” 

“ At neither,” he cried fiercely. 

My lady’s eyes sparkled with rage. 
‘ Hoity toity!” she answered. “ D’you 
say no to me in that fashion’ I'll thank 
you to mend your manners, Fishwick, 
and remember to whom you are speak- 
ing. Hark ye, sirrah,is she Sir George’s 
cousin or is she not?” 

“She is not, my lady,” the attorney 
muttered miserably. 

“ But she is married?” 

“No,” he said; and with that he 
turned to fly. 

She caught him by the sleeve. “ Not 
married?” she cried, grinning with ill 
natured glee. “Not married! And 
been off three days with a man! Lord! 
tis a story as bald as Granby! She 
ought to be whipped, the hussy! Do 
you hear? She ought to the Round- 
house, and you with her, sirrah, for 
passing her off on us!” 

But that was more than the attorney, 





his awe of the peerage notwithstanding, 
could put up with. “God forgive 
you!” he cried. “God forgive you, 
ma’am, your hard heart! ” 

She was astonished. “ You impu- 
dent fellow!” she exclaimed. “ What 
do you know of God? And how dare 
you name Him in the same breath with 
me? D’you think He'd have people 
of quality be Methodists or live as the 
like of you? God, indeed! Hang your 
impudence! I say, she should go to 
the Roundhouse—and you, too, for a 
vagabond! And so you shall!” 

The lawyer shook with rage. “ The 
less your ladyship talks of the Round- 
house,” he answered, his voice trem- 
bling, “ the better! There’s one is in it 
now who may go farther and fare worse 
—to your sorrow, my lady!” 

“You rogue!” she cried. “ Do you 
threaten me? ’”” 

“TI threaten no one,” he answered. 
“But your son, Mr. Dunborough, 
killed a man last night, and lies in cus- 
tody at Chippenham at this very time! 
I say no more, my lady!” 

He had said enough. The sudden 
shot told. My lady glared; then began 
to shake in her turn. Yet her spirit 
was not easily quelled ; and “ You lie!” 
she cried shrilly, the stick with which 
she vainly strove to steady herself rat- 
tling on the floor. ‘“ Who dares to say 
that my son has killed a man?” 

“It is known,” the attorney an- 
swered. 

“ Who—who is it?” 

“Mr. Pomeroy of Bastwick, a gen- 
tleman living near Calne.” 

“Ina duel! "T'was in a duel, you ly- 
ing fool!” she retorted hoarsely. “ You 
are trying to scare me! Say ’twas in 
a duel and I—I’ll forgive you.” 

“ They shut themselves up in a room, 
and there were no seconds,” the law- 
yer answered, beginning to relent. “I 
believe that Mr. Pomeroy gave the 
provocation, and that may bring your 
ledyship’s son off. But, on the other 
hand——” 

“On the other hand, what ? What?” 
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“Mr. Dunborough had horse whip- 
ped a man that wa’ in the other’s com- 
pany.” 

“A man?” 

“It was Mr. Thomasson.” 

Her ladyship’s hands went up. Per- 
haps she remembered that but for her 
the tutor would not have been there. 
Then “Sink you! I wish he had flogged 
you all!” she shrieked, and, turning 
stiffly, she went mumbling and cursing 
down the stairs, the lace lappets of her 
head trembling, and her gold headed 
cane now thumping the floor, now way- 
ing uncertainly in the air. 

* * * *K 

A quarter of an hour earlier, in the 
apartments for which Mr. Fishwick 
was bound when her ladyship inter- 
cepted him, two men stood talking at 
a window. The room was the best in 
the Castle Inn—a lofty paneled cham- 
ber with a southern aspect looking up- 
on the smooth sward and sweet brier 
hedges of Lady Hertford’s terrace, and 
commanding beyond these a distant 
view of the wooded slopes of Saver- 
nake. The men spokein subdued tones, 
and more than once looked towards 
the door of an adjacent room, as if they 
feared to disturb some one. 

“My dear Sir George,” the elder 
said, after he had listened patiently toa 
lengthy relation, in the course of which 
he took snuff a dozen times, “ your 
mind is quite made up, I suppose?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Well, it is a remarkable series of 
events; a—most remarkable series,” 
Dr. Addington answered with profes- 
sional gravity. “And certainly, if the 
young lady is all you paint her—and 
she seems to set you young bloods on 
fire—no ending could well be more sat- 
isfactory. With the addition of a com- 
fortable place in the Stamps or the Pipe 
Office, if we can take his lordship the 
right way—it should do. It should do 
handsomely. But,” with a keen glance 
at his companion, “ even without that 
—you know that he is still far from 
well?” 


“T know that all the world is of one 
of two opinions,” Sir George answered, 
smiling. “ The first, that his lordship 
ails nothing save politically ; the other, 
that he is at death’s door and will not 
have it known.” 

The physician shrugged his shoul- 
ders contemptuously. “Neither is 
true,” he said. “ The simple fact is, he 
has the gout; and the gout is an odd 
thing, Sir George, as you'll know one 
of these days,” with another sharp 
glance at his companion. “ It flies here 
and there, and everywhere.” 

“And where is it now?” 
asked innocently. 

“It has gone to his head,” Adding- 
ton answered, in a tone so studiously 
jejune that Sir George glanced at him. 
The doctor, however, appeared un- 
aware of the look, and merely contin- 
ued: “So, if he does not take things 
quite as you wish, Sir George, you’ll— 
but here his lordship comes!” 

The doctor thought that he had suf- 
ficiently prepared Soane for a change in 
his patron’s appearance. Nevertheless, 
the younger man was greatly shocked 
when through the door, obsequiously 
opened—and held open while a man 
might count fifty, so that the eye and 
mind grew expectant—the great states- 
man at last appeared. For the stoop- 
ing figure that moved to a chair, only 
by aid of a servant’s arm, and seemed 
the taller for its feebleness, for shrunk- 
en frame and features sharpened by 
illness and darkened by the great per- 
uke it was the earl’s fashion to wear, he 
was in a degree prepared. But the lan- 
guid expression of the face, once so elo- 
quent, the lack luster eyes, the dullness 
of mind that noticed little and heeded 
less—these were so marked and so un- 
like the great minister— 


Soane 


A daring pilot in extremity 
Pleased with the danger when the waves 
went high 
—so unlike the man whose eagle gaze - 
had fluttered courts and imposed the 
law on senates, that it was only the 
presence of Lady Chatham, who fol- 
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lowed her lord, a book and cushion in 
her hands, that repressed the exclama- 
tion that rose to Sir George’s lips. So 
complete was the change, indeed, that, 
as far as the earl was concerned, he 
might have uttered it! His lordship, 
led to the head of the table, sank with- 
out a word into the chair placed for 
him, and, propping his elbow on the ta- 
ble and his head on his hand, groaned 
aloud. 

Lady Chatham compressed her lips 
with annoyance, as she took her stand 
behind her husband’s chair ; it was evi- 
dent from the glance she cast at Soane 
that she resented the presence of a wit- 
ness. Even Dr. Addington, with his 
professional sang froid and his knowl- 
edge of the invalid’s actual state, was 
put out of countenance for a moment. 
Then he signed to Sir George to be 
silent, and to the servant to withdraw. 

At last Lord Chatham spoke. “ This 
business?” he said in a hollow voice 
and without uncovering his eyes. “Is 
it to be settled now?” 

“Tf your lordship pleases,” the doc- 
tor answered in a subdued tone. 

“ Sir George Soane is there?” 

: aaa 

“ Sir George,” the earl said, with an 
evident effort, “ I am very sorry I can- 
not receive you better.” 

“My lord, as it is, I am deeply in- 
debted to your kindness.” 

“ Dagge finds no flaw in their case,” 
Lord Chatham continued. “ Her lady- 
ship has read his report to me. If Sir 
George likes to contest the claim, it is 
his right.” ‘ 

“ T do not propose to do so.” 

Sir George had not this time sub- 
dued his voice to the doctor’s pitch; 
and the earl, whose nerves seemed 
alive to the slightest sound, winced vis- 
ibly. ‘That is your affair,’ he an- 
swered querulously. “ At any rate, the 
trustees do not propose to do so.” 

Sir George, speaking with more cau- 
tion, replied that he acquiesced; and 
then for a few scconds there was silence 
in the room, his lordship continuing to 


sit in the same attitude of profound 
melancholy, and the others to look at 
him with compassion, which they vain- 
ly strove to dissemble. At last, in a 
voice little above a whisper, the earl 
asked if the man was there. 

“ He waits your lordship’s pleasure,” 
Dr. Addington answered. “ But be- 
fore he is admitted,” the physician con- 
tinued diffidently, “ may I say a word, 
my lord, as to the position in which 
this places Sir George Soane?” 

“T was told this morning,” Lord 
Chatham answered, in the same muffled 
tone, but with a slight increase of vi- 
vacity, “that a match had been ar- 
ranged between the parties, and that 
things would remain as they were. It 
seemed to me, sir, a prudent arrange- 
ment.” 

Sir George was about to answer, but 
Dr. Addington made a sign to him to 
be silent. ‘“ That is so,” the physician 
replied smoothly. “ But your lordship 
is versed in Sir George Soane’s affairs, 
and knows that he must now go to his 
wife almost empty handed. In these 
circumstances it has occurred rather to 
his friends than to himself, and indeed, 
I speak against his will and by suffer- 
ance only, that—that, in a word, my 
lord——” 

Lord Chatham lowered his hand as 
Dr. Addington paused.. A faint flush 
darkened his lean, aquiline features, set 
a moment before in a mold of hope- 
less depression. “ What?” he said; and 
he raised himself sharply in his chair. 
“What has occurred to his friends?” 

“That some provision might be 
made for him, my lord.” 

“From the public purse?” the earl 
cried in a startling tone. “ Is that your 
meaning, sir?” And, with the look in 
his eyes which had been more dreaded 
by the Rigbys and Dodingtons of his 
party than the most scathing rebuke 
from the lips of another, he fixed the 
unlucky doctor, where he stood. “ Is 
that your proposal, sir?” he repeated. 

The physician saw too late that he 
had ventured farther than his interest 
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would support him; and he quailed. 
On the other hand, it is possible he had 
been neither so confident before, nor 
was so entirely crushed now, as ap- 
peared. “ Well, my lord, it did occur 
to me,” he stammered, “as not incon- 
sistent with the public welfare.” 

“ The public welfare!” the minister 
cried in biting accents. ‘“ The public 
plunder, sir, you mean! It were not in- 
consistent with that to quarter on the 
nation as many ruined gentlemen as 
you please! But you mistake if you 
bring the business to me to do—you 
mistake. I have dispersed thirteen 
millions of his majesty’s money in a 
year, and would have spent as much 
again and as much to that, had the af- 
fairs of this nation required it; but the 
gentleman is wrong if he thinks it has 
gone to my friends. My hands are 
clean,” his lordship continued with an 
expressive gesture. “I have said, in 
another place, none of it sticks to them. 
Virtute me involvo !”’ And then, in a 
lower tone, but still with a note of aus- 
terity in his voice, “ I rejoice to think,” 
he continued, “ that the gentleman was 
not himself the author of this applica- 
tion. I rejoice to think that it did not 
come from him. These things have 
been done freely ; it concerns me not to 
deny it; but since I had to do with his 
majesty’s exchequer, less freely. And 
that only concerns me!” 

Sir George Soane bit his lip. He felt 
keenly the humiliation of his position. 
But it was so evident that the earl was 
not himself—so evident that the tirade 
to which he had just listened was one 
of those outbursts, noble in sentiment, 
but verging on the impracticable and 
the ostentatious, in which Lord Chat- 
ham indulged in his weaker moments, 
that he felt little inclination to resent 
it. Yet to let it pass unnoticed was im- 
possible. 

“My lord,” he said firmly, but with 
respect, “ it is permitted to all to make 
an application which the custom of the 
time has sanctioned. That is the ex- 
tent of my action—at the highest. The 


propriety of granting such requests is 
another matter, and rests with your 
lordship. I have nothing to do with 
that.” 

The earl appeared to be as easily dis- 
armed as he had been lightly aroused. 
“Good lad! good lad!” he muttered. 
“ Addington is a fool!” Then drowsily, 
as his head sunk on his hand again, 
“ Have the man brought in. I will tell 
him.” 


XXXVI. 


It was into an atmosphere highly 
charged, therefore, one in which the 
lightning had scarcely ceased to play, 
and might at any moment dart its fires 
anew, that Mr. Fishwick was intro- 
duced. The lawyer did not know this; 
yet it was to be expected that without 
that he would bear himself but ill in the 
company in which he now found him- 
self. But that which he had come to 
do raised him above himself; more- 
over, there is a point of depression at 
which timidity ceases, and he had 
reached this point. Admitted by Dr. 
Addington, he looked round, bowed 
stiffly to the physician, and lowly and 
with humility to Lord Chatham and her 
ladyship ; then, taking his stand at the 
foot of the table, he produced his pa- 
pers_with an air of modest self pos- 
session. 

Lord Chatham did not look up, but 
he saw what was passing. “ We have 
no deed of documents,” he said, in the 
frigid tone which marked his dealings 
with all save a very few. “ Your client’s 
suit is allowed, sir, so far as the trus- 
tees are concerned. That is all it boots 
me to say.” 

“T humbly thank your lordship,” 
the attorney answered, speaking boldly, 
yet with an air of propriety which sur-’ 
prised Sir George. “ Yet I have with 
due submission to crave your lordship’s 
leave to say somewhat.” 

“There is no need,” the earl an- 
swered, “ the claim being allowed, sir.” 

“Tt is on that point, my lord.” 
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The earl, his eyes smoldering, 
looked his displeasure, but controlled 
himself. ‘“ What is it?” he said irri- 
tably. 

“Some days ago I made a singular 
discovery, my lord,” the attorney an- 
swered sorrowfully. “I felt it neces- 
sary to communicate it to my client, 
and I am direct: d by her to convey it to 
your lordship and to all others con- 
cerned ;” and the lawyer bowed slightly 
to Sir George Soane. 

Lord Chatham raised his head, and 
for the first time since the attorney's 
entrance looked at him with a peevish 
attention. “ Dagge should be here,” he 
said impatiently. “Or your lawyer, 
Sir George,” with a look as fretful in 
that direction. ‘ Well, man, what is 
it?” 

“My lord,” Mr. Fishwick answered, 
“T desire first to impress upon your 
lordship and Sir George Soane that this 
claim was set on foot in good faith on 
the part of my client and on my part; 
and, as far as I was concerned, with no 
desire to promote useless litigation. 
That was the position up to Tuesday 
last, the day on which the lady was 
forcibly carried off. I repeat, my lord, 
that on that day [ had no more doubt 
of the justice of our claim than I have 
today that the sky is above us. But on 
Wednesday I happened in a strange 
way—at Bristol, my lord, whither but 
for that abduction I might never have 
gone in my life—on a discovery, which 
by my client’s direction I am here to 
communicate.” 

“Do you mean, sir,” the earl said 
with sudden acumen, a new note of 
keenness in his voice, “that you are 
here—to abandon your claim? ” 

“My client’s claim,” the lawyer an- 
swered with a sorrowful look. “ Yes, 
my lord, I am.” 

For an instant there was profound 
silence in the room; the astonishment 
was as deep as it was general. At last, 
“ Are the papers which were submitted 
to Mr. Dagge—are they forgeries?” 
the earl asked. 


“No, my lord; the papers are genu- 
ine,” the attorney answered. “ But my 
client, although the identification 
seemed to be complete, is not the per- 
son indicated in them.’”’ And succinct- 
ly, but with sufficient clearness, the at- 
torney narrated his chance visit to the 
church, the discovery of the entry in 
the register, and the story told by the 
good woman at the “Golden Bee.” 
“Your lordship will perceive,” he con- 
cluded, “ that, apart from the exchange 
of the children, the claim was good. 
The identification of the infant whom 
the porter presented to his wife with the 
child handed to him by his master three 
weeks earlier seemed to be placed be- 
yond doubt by every argument from 
probability. But the child was not the 
child,” he added with a sigh; and, for- 
getting for the moment the presence 
in which he stood, Mr. Fishwick al- 
lowed the despondency he felt to ap- 
pear in his face and figure. 

There was a prolonged silence. 
“Sir,” Lord Chatham said at last— 
Sir George Soane, with his eyes on the 
floor and a deep flush on his face, 
seemed to be thunderstruck—* it ap- 
pears to me that you are a very honest 
man. But let me ask you. Did it 
never occur to you to conceal the 
fact?” 

“ Frankly, my lord, it did,” the at- 
torney answered gloomily, “ for a day. 
Then I happened to remember a thing 
my father used to say to us: ‘ Don't 
put molasses in the punch!’ And I 
was afraid.” 

“ Don’t put molasses in the punch! ” 
his lordship ejaculated, with a lively ex- 
pression of astonishment. “Are you 
mad, sir?” 

“No, my lord and gentlemen,” Mr. 
Fishwick answered hurriedly. “ But 
it means—don’t help Providence, 
which can very well help itself. The 
thing was too big for me, my lord, and 
my client too honest. I thought, if it 
came out afterwards, the last state 
might be worse than the first. And—I 
could not see my way to keep it from 
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her; and that is the truth,” he added 
candidly. 
“ Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide tantum 
Posse nefas, tacitusque meam subducere 
terram ?” 
the statesman muttered in low yet 
sonorous tones. 

Mr. Fishwick stared. “I beg your 
lordship’s pardon,” he said. “I do not 
quite understand.” 

“There is no need. And that is the 
whole truth, is it?” 

“ Yes, my lord, it is.” 

“Very good? Very good. Then 
there is an end of the matter as far as 
the trustees are concerned,” Lord 
Chatham replied, pushing away the pa- 
pers which the attorney, in the heat of 
his argument, had thrust before him. 
“ Sir George, you have nothing to say, 
I take it?” 

“ No, I thank you, my lord—nothing 
here,” Soane answered vaguely. His 
face still wore the dark flush which had 
overspread it a few minutes before. 
“This, I need not say, is an absolute 
surprise to me,” he added. 

“Just so. It is an extraordinary 
story. Well, good morning, sir,” his 
lordship continued, addressing the at- 
torney. “I believe you have done your 
duty. I believe that you have behaved 
very honestly. You will hear from me.” 

Mr. Fishwick knew that he was dis- 
missed, but after a glance aside, which 
showed him Sir George still in a brown 
study, he lingered. “ If your lordship,” 
he said desperately, “could see your 
way to do anything—for my client?” 

“For your client? Why?” the earl 
cried, with a sudden return of his gouty 
peevishness. “ Why, sir—why?” 

“She has been drawn,” the lawyer 
muttered, “ out of the position in which 
she lived, by an error, not her own, my 
lord.” 

“Yours!” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And why drawn?” the earl con- 
tinued severely. “I will tell you, sir. 
Because you were not content to await 
the result of investigation, but must 
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needs thrust yourself in the public eye! 
You must needs assume a position be- 
fore it was granted! No, sir, I allow 
you honest; I allow you to be well 
meaning; but your conduct has been 
indiscreet, and your client must pay for 
it. Moreover, I am in the position of 
a trustee and can do nothing. You may 
go, sir.” 

Mr. Fishwick had then no choice but 
to withdraw. A moment later Sir 
George, after paying his respects, fol- 
lowed him. Dr. Addington, distrust- 
ing his impulses, feared his friend had 
gone after the lawyer, and as soon as 
he decently could, he went himself in 
pursuit. He was relieved to find Sir 
George alone, pacing the floor of the 
room they shared. 

The physician took care to hide his 
realfeelings under a show of heartiness. 
“My dear Sir George, I congratulate 
you! ” he cried, shaking the other effu- 
sively by the hand. “ Believe me, ’tis 
by far the completest way out of the 
difficulty ; and though I am sorry for 
the—for the young lady, who seems to 
have behaved very honestly Well, 
time brings its repentances as well as 
its revenges. It is possible the match 
would have done tolerably well, assum- 
ing you to be equal in birth and for- 
tune. But even then ’twas a risk; 
*twas a risk, my dear sir. And now of 

“It is not to be thought of, I sup- 
pose?” Sir George said ; and he looked 
at the other interrogatively. 

“ Good Lord, no! ” the physician an- 
swered. “No, no, no!” he added 
weightily. 

Sir George nodded, and, turning, 
looked thoughtfully through the win- 
dow. His face still wore a flush. “ Yet 
—something must be done for her,” he 
said in a low voice. “I can’t let her— 
read that.” 

Dr. Addington took the open letter 
the other handed to him, and, eying it 
with a frown while he fixed his glasses, 
proceeded to peruse it. 

“ Sir,” it ran—it was pitifully short— 
“when I sought you I deemed myself 


























other than Iam. Were I to seek you 
now I should be other than I deem my- 
self. We met abruptly, and can part 
after the same fashion. This from one 
who claims to be no more than your 
well wisher—Juuia.” 

The doctor laid it down and took 
snuff copiously. “ Good girl!” he mut- 
tered. “ That—that confirms me. You 
must do something for her. Has she 
—how did you get that, by the way?” 

“T found it on the table. I made in- 
quiry, and found that she had left 
Marlboro’ an hour gone.” 

“For?” 

“T could not learn.” 

“Good girl! Good girl! Yes, I do 
think you must do something for her.” 

“You think so?” Sir George said, 
with a sudden curious look at him. 
“Even you?” 

“Even I! An allowance of—I was 
going to suggest fifty guineas a year,” 
Dr. Addington continued impulsively. 
“ Now, after reading that letter, I say 
a hundred. It is not too much, Sir 
George—’fore Gad, it is not too much! 
But 

“ But what?” 

The physician paused to take an 
elaborate pinch of snuff. “ You'll 
forgive me,” he answered. “ But be- 
fore this about her birth came out—I 
fancied that you were doing, or going 
about to do—the girl no good. Now, 
my dear Sir George, I am not strait 
laced,” he continued, dusting the snuff 
from the lappets of his coat, “and I 
know very well what your friend, my 
Lord March, would do in the circum- 
stances. And you have lived much 
with him, and think yourself, I dare 
swear, no better. But you are, my dear 
sir—you are, though you may not 
know it. You are wondering what I 
am at? Inclined to take offense, eh? 
Well, she’s a good girl, Sir George ”— 
he tapped the letter, which lay on the 
table beside him—* too good for that! 
And you'll not lay it on your cone 
science, I hope.” 

“T will not,” Sir George said. 
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“ Good lad!” Dr. Addington mut- 
tered, in the tone Lord Chatham had 
used ; for it is hard to be much with the 
great without trying on their shoes. 
“Good lad! Good lad!” 

Soane did not appear to notice the 
tone. “ You think an allowance of a 
hundred guineas enough?” he said, 
and looked at the other. 

“| think it very handsome,” the doc- 
tor answered. “ Very handsome.” 

“Good!” Sir George rejoined. 
“Then she shall have that allowance ;” 
and after staring a whife at the table he 
nodded assent to his thoughts and 
went out. 


XXXVII. 


THE physician might not have 
deemed his friend so sensible—or so 
insensible—had he known that the 
young man proposed to make the offer 
of that allowance in person. Nor to Sir 
George Soane himself, when he alight- 
ed five days later before The George 
at Wallingford, did the offer seem the 
light and easy thing, 

Of smiles and tears compact, 

it had appeared at Marlborough. He 
recalled old clashes of wit, and here and 
there a spark struck out between them 
that, alighting on the flesh, had burned 
him. Meanwhile the arrival of so fine 
a gentleman, traveling in a post chaise 
and four, drew a crowd about the inn. 
To give the idlers time to disperse, as 
well as to remove the stains of the road, 
he entered the house, and, having be- 
spoken dinner and the best rooms, in- 
quired the way to Mr. Fishwick, the at- 
torney’s. By this time his servant had 
blabbed his name; and the story of the 
duel at Oxford being known, with 
some faint savor of his fashion, the 
landlord was his most obedient, and 
would fain have guided his honor to the 
place cap in hand. 

Rid of him, and informed that the 
house he sought was neighbor on the 
farther side of the Three Tuns, near 
the bridge, Sir George strolled down 
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the long clean street that leads past 
Blackstone’s Church, then building, to 
the river; Sinodun Hill and the Berk- 
shire Downs, speaking evening peace, 
behind him. He paused before a dozen 
neat houses with brass knockers and 
painted shutters, and took each in turn 
for the lawyer’s. But when he came to 
the real Mr. Fishwick’s, and found it a 
mere cottage, white and decent, but no 
more than a cottage, he thought at first 
that he was mistaken. Then the name 
of “ Mr. Peter Fishwick, Attorney at 
Law,” not in the glory of brass, but 
painted in white letters on the green 
door, undeceived him ; and, opening the 
wicket of the tiny garden, he knocked 
with the head of his cane on the door. 

The appearance of a stately gentle- 
man in a laced coatand a sword, waiting 
outside Fishwick’s, opened half the 
doors in the street ; but not that one at 
which Sir George stood. He had to 
knock again and again before he heard 
voices whispering inside. At last a step 
came tapping down the bricked pas- 
sage, a bolt was withdrawn, and an old 
woman, in a coarse brown dress and a 
starched mob, looked out. She be- 
trayed no surprise on seeing so grand a 
gentleman, but told his honor, before 
he could speak, that the lawyer was not 
at home. 

“Tt is not Mr. Fishwick I want to 
see,’ Sir George answered civilly. 
Through the brick passage he had a 
glimpse, as through a funnel, of green 
leaves climbing on a tiny treillage, and 
of a broken urn on a scrap of sward. 
“You have a young lady staying 
here?” he continued. 

The old woman’s stiff gray eyebrows 
grew together. “ No!” she said sharp- 
ly. ‘ Nothing of the kind!” 

“A Miss Masterson.” 

“No!” she snapped, her face more 
and more forbidding. “ We have no 
misses here, and no baggages for fine 
gentlemen! You have come to the 
wrong house!” And she tried to shut 
the door in his face. 

He was puzzled and a little affronted ; 
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but hesethisfoot between the door and 
the post, and balked her. “ One mo- 
ment, my good woman,” he said. “ This 
is Mr. Fishwick’s, is it not?” 

“ Aye, ’tis,” she answered, breathing 
hard with indignation. “ But if it is him 
your honor wants to see, you must 
come when he is at home. He is not at 
home today.” 

“T don’t want to see him,” Sir 
George said. “I want to speak to the 
young lady who is staying here.” 

“And I tell you there is no young 
lady staying here!” she retorted wrath- 
fully. “ There is no soul in the house 
but me and my serving girl, and she’s 
at the washtub. It is more like the 
Three Tuns you want! ‘There’s a 
flaunting gipsy girl there, if you like— 
but the less said about her the better.” 

Sir George stood and stared at the 
woman. At last, on a sudden suspi- 
cion, “Is your servant from Oxford?” 
he said. 

She seemed to consider him before 
she answered. ‘“ Well, if she is?” she 
said grudgingly. ‘“ What then?” 

“Ts her name Masterson?” 

Again she seemed to hesitate. At 
last, ‘““ May be and may be not!” she 
snapped, with a sniff of contempt. 

He saw that it was, and for an instant 
the hesitation was on his side. Then, 
“Let me come in!” he said abruptly. 
“ You are doing your son’s client little 
good by this!” And when she had 
slowly and grudgingly made way 
for him to enter, and the door was shut 
behind him, “ Where is she? ” he asked 
almost savagely. “ Take me to her!” 

The old dame muttered something 
unintelligible. Then, “She’s in the 
back part,” she said, “but she’ll not 
wish to see you. Don’t blame me if she 
pins a clout to your skirts.” 

Nevertheless she moved aside, and 
the way lay open—down the brick pas- 
sage. Yet it must be confessed that for 
an instant, just one instant, Sir George 
wavered, his face hot ; for the third part 
of a second the dread of the ridiculous, 
the temptation to turn and go as he had 

















come, were on him. Nor need he, for 
this, fo. ieit our sympathies, or cease to 
beahero. It was the age, be it remem- 
bered, of the artificial. Nature, swathed 
in perukes and ruffles, powder and 
patches, stifled under a hundred stud- 
ied airs and grimaces, and much ado to 
breathe. Yet it did breathe; and Sir 
George, after that brief hesitation, did 
goon. Three steps carried him down 
the passage. Another, and the broken 
urn and tiny treillage brought him up 
short, but on the greensward, in the 
sunlight, with the air of heaven fanning 
his brow. The garden was a very duo- 
decimo ; a single glance showed him its 
whole extent—and Julia. 

She was not at the washtub, but on 
her knees, scouring a step that led to a 
side door, her drugget gown pinned up 
about her. She raised her head as he 
appeared, and met his gaze defiantly, 
her face flushing dark red with shame 
or some other feeling. He was struck 
on the instant by a strange likeness 
between her hard look and the frown 
with which the old woman at the door 
had received him ; and this, or something 
in the misfit of her gown, or the glimpse 
he had of a stocking grotesquely fine 
in comparison of the stuff from which 
it peeped—or it may have been the 
cleanliness of the step she was scour- 
ing, for at that moment he seemed to 
see everything without looking at it— 
put an idea into his head. He checked 
the exclamation that sprang to his lips ; 
and as she rose to her feet he saluted 
her with an easy smile. “I have found 
you, child,” he said. ‘“ Did you think 
you had hidden yourself? ” 

She met his gaze sullenly. “ You 
havefound meto no purpose,” she said. 
Her tone matched her look. 

The look and the words together 
awoke an odd pang in his heart. He 
had seen her arch, pitiful, wrathful, 
contemptuous, even kind; but never 
sullen. The new mood gave him the 
measure of her heart; but his tone lost 
nothing of its airiness. “I hope not,” 
he said, “for we think you have be- 
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haved vastly well in the matter, child. 
Remarkably well! And that, let me tell 
you, is not only my sentiment, but the 
opinion of my friends, who perfectly 
approve of the arrangement I have 
come to propose. So you may accept it 
without the least scruple.” 

“ Arrangement?” she muttered. Her 
cheeks, darkly red a moment before, 
began to fade. 

“Yes,” he said. “I hope you will 
think it not ungenerous. It will rid 
you of the need to do this—sort of 
thing, and put you—put you in a com- 
fortable position. Of course, you 
know,” he continued in a tone of pat- 
ronage, under which her heart burned 
if her cheeks did not, “ that a good deal 
of water has run under the bridge 
since we talked in the garden at Marl- 
borough? That things are changed?” 

Her eyelids quivered under the cruel 
stroke. But her only answer was, 
“They are.” Yet she wondered how 
and why; for she had thought herself 
an heiress, he had not—then. 

“ You admit it, 1 am sure?” he said. 

“Yes,”’ she answered resolutely. 

“And that to—to resume, in fact, 
the old terms would be—impossible.” 

“ Quite impossible.” Her tone was 
as hard as his was easy. 

“T thought so,” Sir George contin- 
ued. “ Still, 1 could not, of course, leave 
you here, child. As I have said, my 
friends think that something should be 
done for you; and I am only too happy 
to do it. I have consulted them, and 
we have talked the matter over. By the 
way, perhaps your mother should be 
here—Mrs. Masterson, I mean? Is she 
in the house? ”’ 

“No,” she said, her face flaming 
scarlet; for pride had conquered pain. 
She hated him. Oh, how she hated 
him and the hideous dress which in her 
foolish dream—when, hearing him at 
the door, she had looked for something 
very different—she had hurriedly put 
on; and the loose tangle of hair which 
she had dragged with trembling fingers 
from its club so that it now hung slut- 
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tishly over her ear. She longed, as she 
had never longed before, to confront 
him in all her beauty, to be able to say 
to him, “ Choose where you will, can 
you buy form or face like this?” In- 
stead she stood before him, prisoned in 
this shapeless dress, a slattern, a drab, 
a thing at which to curl the lip. 

“Well, I am sorry she is not here,” 
he said. “It would have given a—a 
kind of legality to the offer,” he con- 
tinued with an easy laugh. “ To tell you 
the truth, the amount was not fixed by 
me, but by my friend, Dr. Addington, 
who interested himself in your behalf. 
He thought that an allowance of a 
hundred guineas a year, child, properly 
secured, would place you in comfort, 
and—and obviate all this,” with a neg- 
ligent wave of the hand that took in the 
garden and the half scoured stone. “ At 
the same time,” he added, “that it 
would not be unworthy of the donor.” 
And he bowed, smiling. 

“A hundred guineas?” she said 
slowly. “A year?” 

ee. 

“ Properly secured?” 

“To be sure, child.” 

“On your word?” with a sudden 
glance at him. “Of course, I could 
not ask better security! Surely, sir, 
there’s but one thing to be said! ’Tis 
too generous—too handsome! ” 

“ Tut—tut!” he answered, wonder- 
ing at her way of taking it, and feeling 
a little foolish. 

“Far too handsome, seeing that I 
have no claim on you, and have only 
put you to great expense.” 

“Pooh! Pooh!” 

“ And trouble—a vast deal of troub- 
le,” she repeated in an odd tone of rail- 
lery, while her eyes, grown hard and 
mocking, raked his mercilessly. “ So 
much for so little! I could not—I 
could not accept it. A hundred guineas 
a year, Sir George, from one in your 
position to one in mine, would only lay 
me open to the tongue of slander. You 
had better say—fifty.” 

“Oh, no!” 











“ Or—thirty. I am sure*thirty were 
ample! Say thirty guineas a year, dear 
sir ; and leave me my character.” 

“Nonsense!” he answered, a trifle 
discomfited. Strange, she was seizing 
her old position. The weapon he had 
wrought for her punishment was being 
turned against himself. 

“Or, I don’t knowthatthirtyis not too 
much! ” she continued, her eyes unnat- 
urally bright, her voice keen as a razor. 
“°*T would have been enough if offered 
through your lawyers. But at your 
own mouth, Sir George, ten shillings a 
week should do, and handsomely! 
Which reminds me—it was a kind 
thought to come yourself to see me; I 
wonder why you did.” 

“Well,” he said, “Dr. Adding- 
ton——” 

“Oh, Dr. Addington—suggested it! 
Because I fancied—it could not give 
you pleasure to see me like this!” she 
cried, with a flashing eye, her passion 
for a brief moment breaking forth. 
“Or to go back a month or two and 
call me child! Or to speak to me as to 
your chambermaid! Or even to give 
me ten shillings a week!” 

“No,” he said gravely; “perhaps 
not, my dear.” 

She winced and her eyes flashed; 
but she controlled herself. “ Still, I 
shall take your ten shillings a week,” 
she said. “ And—and is that all? Or 
is there anything else?” 

“ Only this,” he said firmly. “ You'll 
please to remember that the ten shil- 
lings a week is of your own choosing. 
You'll do me that justice, at least. A 
hundred guineas a year was the allow- 
ance I proposed. And—TI bet a guinea 
you ask for it before the year is out!” 

She was like a tigress outraged ; she 
writhed under the insult. ‘And yet, 
because to give vent to her rage were 
also to bare her heart to his eyes, she 
had to restrain herself, and endure even 
that with a scarlet cheek. She had 
thought to shame him by accepting the 
money he offered, by accepting it in 
the barest form. The shame was hers; 
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it did not seem to touch him a whit. 
At last, “ You are mistaken,” she said, 
in a voice she strove in vain to render 
steady. “I shall not! And now, if 
there is nothing more, sir “ 

“ There is,” he said. “Are you suf- 
ficiently punished ? ” 

She looked at him wildly—sudden- 
ly, irresistibly compelled to do so by a 
new tone in his voice. ‘“ Punished!” 
she stammered, almost inaudibly. 
“ For what?” 

“ Do you not know? ” 

“No,” she muttered, her heart flut- 
tering strangely. 

“For this travesty,” he answered; 
and coolly, as he stood before her, he 
twitched the sleeve of her shapeless 
gown, looking masterfully down at her 
the while, so that her eyes fell before 
his. “ Do you think it kind or fair to 
me,” he continued, almost sternly, “ to 
make that difficult, Julia, which my 
honor required, and which you knew 
that my honor required? Which, if I 
had not come to do, you would have 
despised me in your heart, and pres- 
ently with your lips? Did you think it 
fair to widen the distance between us 
by this—this piece of play acting? 
Give me your hand.” 

She obeyed, trembling, tongue tied. 
He held it.an instant, looked at it, and 
dropped it almost contemptuously. “ It 
has not cleaned that step before,” he 
said. “ Now put up your hair.” 

She did so with shaking fingers, her 
cheeks pale, tears oozing from under 
her lowered eyelashes. He devoured 
her with his gaze. 

“Now go to your room,” he said. 
“Take off that rag and come to me 
properly dressed.” 

“How?” she whispered. 

“ As my wife.” 

“Tt is impossible,” she cried with a 
gesture of despair. “ It is impossible.” 

“Ts that the answer you would have 
given me at Manton Corner?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried. 
erything is changed.” 





* But ev- 





“ Nothing is changed.” 

“ You said so,” she retorted feverish- 
ly. “ You said that it was changed!” 

“ And have you, too, told the whole 
truth?” he retorted. “ Go, silly child! 
If you are determined to play Pamela 
to the end, at least you shall play it in 
other guise than this. *Tis impossible 
to touch you! And yet, if you stand 
long and tempt me, I vow, sweet, I 
shall fall!” 

To his astonishment she burst into — 
hysterical laughter. “I thought—men 
wooed—with promises!” she cried. 
“Why don’t you tell me I shall have 
my jewels? And my box at the opera 
and the King’s House? And go to 
Vauxhall and the masquerades? And 
have my frolic in the pit with the best? 
And keep my own woman as ugly as I 
please? He did; and I said yes to him! 
Why don’t you say the same?” 

Sir George was prepared for almost 
anything, but not for that. His face 
grew dark. “ Hedid? Who did?” he 
asked grimly, his eyes on her face. 

“Lord Almeric! And I said yes to 
him—for three hours.” 

“Lord Almeric? ” 

“Yes! For three hours,” she an- 
swered with a laugh, half hysterical, 
half despairing. “ If you must know, I 


‘thought you had carried me off to—to 


get rid of my claim—and me! I 
thought—I thought you had only been 
playing with me,” she continued, in- 
voluntarily betraying by her tone how 
deep had been her misery. “ I was only 
Pamela, and ’twas cheaper, I thought, 
to send me to the Plantations than to 
marry me.” 

“And Lord Almeric offered 
marriage? ” 

“T might have been my lady,” she 
cried in bitter abasement. “ Yes.” 

“ And you accepted him?” 

“Yes! Yes, I accepted him.” 

“And then—’pon honor, ma’am, 
you are good at surprising. I fear I 
don’t follow the course of events.” 

“Then—I changed my mind—the 
same day,” she answered. She was 
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shaking on her feet with emotion; but 
in his jealousy he had no pity on her 
weakness. “ You know, a woman may 
change her mind once, Sir George,” 
she added, with a foolish smile. 

“T find that I don’t know as much 
about women—as I thought I did,” 
Sir George answered grimly. “ You 
seem, ma’am, to be much sought after. 
One man can hardly hope to own you. 
Pray, have you any other affairs to con- 
fess?” 

His face dark, he hung a moment 
between love and anger, glaring at her. 
Then, “ Did he kiss you?” he said 
between his teeth. 

“No!” she cried fiercely. 

“You swear it?” 

She flashed a look at him. 

But he had no mercy. “ Why not?” 
he persisted, moving a step nearer her. 
“ You were betrothed to him. You en- 
gaged yourself to him, ma’am. Why 
not?” 

“ Because—I did not love him,” she 
answered, speaking so faintly hescarce- 
ly heard. 

He drew a deep breath. “ May I kiss 
you?” he said. 

She looked long at him, her face 
quivering between tears and smiles, 4 
great joy dawning in the depths of her 
eyes. “If my lord wills,” she said at 
last—“ when I have done his bid- 
ding and—and changed—and dressed 
as 





But he did not wait. 
XXXVIII. 


Wuen Sir George left the house, an 
hour later, it happened that the first 
person he met in the street was Mr. 
Fishwick. For a day or two after the 
conference at the Castle Inn the at- 
torney had gone about, his ears on the 
stretch to catch the coming footstep. 
The air round him quivered with 
expectation. Something would hap- 
pen. Sir George would do something. 
But with each day that passed event- 
less, the hope and expectation had 


grown weaker ; the care with which the 
attorney avoided his guest’s eyes more 
marked; until by noon of this day he 
had made up his mind that if Sir 
George came at all, it would be as the 
wolf and not as the sheep dog. While 
Julia, proud and mute, was resolving 
that if her lover came she would save 
him from himself by showing him how 
far he had to stoop, the attorney in the 
sourness of defeat and a barren pros- 
pect—for he scarcely knew which way 
to turn for a guinea—was resolving 
that the ewe lamb must be guarded 
and all due precautions taken to that 
end. 

When he saw the gentleman issue 
from his door, therefore, still more 
when Sir George with a kindly smile 
held out his hand, a condescension 
which the attorney could not remember 
that he had ever extended to him be- 
fore, Mr. Fishwick’s prudence took 
fright. “Too much honored, sir,” he 
said, bowing low. Then stiffly, and 
looking from his visitor to the house 
and back again, “ But, pardon me, sir, 
if there is any matter of business, any 
offer to be made to my client, it were 
well, I think—if it were made through 
me.” 

“T thank you,” Sir George answered. 
“T do not think that there is anything 
more to be done. I have made my 
offer.” 

i as 

“And it has been accepted,” Soane 
continued, smiling at his dismay. “I 
believe that you have been a good 
friend to your client, Mr. Fishwick. I 
shall be obliged if you will allow her to 
remain under your roof until tomorrow, 
when she has consented to honor me 
by becoming my wife.” 

“Your wife?” Mr. Fishwick ejacu- 
lated, his face a picture of surprise. 
“Tomorrow? ” 

“T brought a license with me,” Sir 
George answered. “I am now on my 
way to secure the services of a clergy- 
man.” 

The tears stood in Mr. Fishwick’s 














eyes, and his voice shook. “I felicitate 
you, sir,” he said, taking off his hat. 
God bless you, sir. Sir George, you 
are a very noble gentleman!” And 
then, remembering himself, he hast- 
ened to beg the gentleman’s pardon 
for the liberty he had taken. 

Sir George nodded kindly. “ There 
is a letter for you in the house, Mr. 
Fishwick,” he said, ‘“ which I was 
asked to convey to you. For the pres- 
ent, good day.” 

Mr. Fishwick stood and watched 
him go with eyes wide with astonish- 
ment; nor was it until he had passed 
from sight that the lawyer hurried into 
the house. On a bench in the passage 
he found a letter directed “To Mr. 
Peter Fishwick, Attorney at Law, at 
Wallingford in Berkshire, by favor of 
Sir George Soane of Estcombe, Baro- 
net.”’ 

“ Lord save us, tis an honor,” the at- 
torney muttered. ‘ What is it?” and 
with shaking hands he cut the thread 
that confined it. The letter, penned by 
Dr. Addington, was to this effect : 


SIR: 

I am directed by the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Chatham, Lord Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy 
Seal,’to convey to you his lordship’s approbation 
of the integrity and conduct displayed by you in 
a late transaction. His lordship, acknowledging 
no higher claim to employment in the public 
service than probity, nor any more important 
duty in the disposition of patronage than the re- 
ward of integrity, desires me to intimate that 
the office of Clerk of the Leases in the Forest of 
Dean, which is vacant and has been placed at his 
command, is open for your acceptance. He is 
_ informed that the emoluments of the office aris- 
ing from fees amount in good years to five hun- 
dred pounds, and in bad years seldom fall below 
four hundred. 

His lordship has made me the channel of this 
communication, that I may take the opportunity 
of expressing my regret that a misunderstanding 
at one time arose between us. Accept, sir, this 
friendly assurance of a change of sentiment, and 
allow me to 

Have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Addington. 


“ Clerk of the Leases—in the Forest 
of Dean—have been known in bad 
years—to fall to four hundred!” Mr. 
Fishwick ejaculated, his eyes like sau- 
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cers. “Oh, Lord, I am dreaming! 
I must be dreaming! If I don’t get 
my cravat untied, I shall have a fit! 
Four hundred in bad years! It’s a— 
oh, it’s incredible! They'll not be- 
lieve it! I vow they’ll not believe it!” 

But when he turned to seek them, 
he saw that they had stolen a march 
on him, that they knew it already and 
believed it! Between him and the tiny 
plot of grass, the urn, and the espalier, 
which still caught the last beams of the 
setting sun, he surprised two happy 
faces spying on his joy—the one beam- 
ing through a hundred puckers with a 
mother’s tearful pride; the other the 
most beautiful in the world, and now 
softened and elevated by every happy 
emotion. 

x * * * 

Mr. Dunborough stood his trial at 
the next-Salisbury assizes, and, being 
acquitted of the murder of Mr. Pom- 
eroy, wasfound guilty of manslaughter. 
He pleaded his clergy, went through 
the formality of being branded in the 
hand with a cold iron, and was dis- 
charged on payment of his fees. He 
lived to be the fifth Viscount Dunbor- 
ough, a man neither much worse nor 
much better than his neighbors; and 
dying at a moderate age—in his bed, 
of gout in the stomach—escaped the 
misfortune whiclt awaited some of his 
friends ; who, living beyond the com- 
mon span, found themselves shunned 
by a world which could find no worse 
to say of them than that they lived in 
their age as all men of fashion had lived 
in their youth. 

Mr. Thomasson was less fortunate. 
Bully Pomeroy’s dying words and the 
evidence of the man Tamplin were not 
enough to bring a crime home to him. 
But representations were made to his 
college, and steps were taken to com- 
pel him to resign his fellowship. Be- 
fore these came to an issue, he was ar- 
rested for debt, and thrown into the 
Fleet. There he lingered for a time, 
sinking ever into a lower and lower 
state of degradation, and making ever 
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more and more piteous appeals to the 
noble pupils who owed so much of 
their knowledge of the world to his 
guidance. Beyond this point his ca- 
reer is not to be traced. It is improba- 
ble, however, that it was either credit- 
able to him or edifying to his friends. 
Today the old Bath road is silent, or 
echoes only the fierce note of the cy- 
clist’s bell. The coaches and curricles, 
wigs and hoops, holstered saddles and 
carriers’ wagons, are gone with the 
beaux and fine ladies and gentlemen’s 
gentlemen whose environment they 
were; and the Castle Inn is no longer 
an inn. Under the wide eaves that 
sheltered the love passages of Sir 
George and Julia, in the paneled halls 
that echoed the steps of Dutch William 
and Duke Chandos, through the noble 
rooms that a Seymour built that Sey- 
mours might be born and die under 
their frescoed ceilings, the voices of 
boys and tutors now sound. The boys 
are divided from the men of that day 
by four generations, the tutors from the 
man we have depicted by a moral gulf 
infinitely greater. Yet is the change 
in a sense outward only; for where the 
heart of youth beats, there, and not be- 


hind fans or masks, in the “ Stand! ” 
of the highwayman or the “ Charge! ” 
of the hero, lurks the high romance. 
Nor on the outside is all changed at 
the Castle Inn. Those who in this 
quiet lap of the Wiltshire Downs are 
busy molding the life of the future 
are reverent of the past. The old 
house stands stately, high roofed, al- 
most unaltered, its great pillared por- 
tico before it; hard by are the Druids’ 
Mound, and Preshute Church in the 
lap of trees. Much water has run un- 


der the bridge that spans the Kennet 


since Sir George and Julia sat on the 
parapet and watched the Salisbury 
coach come in; the bridge that was of 
wood is of brick—but there it is, and 
the Kennet still flows under it, watering 
the lawns and flowering shrubs that 
Lady Hertford loved. Still can we 
trace in fancy the sweetbrier hedge and 
the border of pinks which she planted 
by the trim canal; and a bowshot from 
the great school can lose the knowl- 
edge of the present in the crowding 
memories which the Dueling Green 
and the Bowling Alley, trodden by the 
men and women of a past generation, 
awaken in the mind. 


[THE END.] 


AUTUMN’S GOLD. 


No silken curtains shade the light, 
The rugs grew not in Persian looms ; 
But everywhere to meet my sight 
A golden beauty shines and blooms. 


In vases on the mantel shelf, 

In sheaves against the unused grate, 
Behind the placque of azure delf, 

And in the windows full jars wait. 


By mountain paths, by meadows’ edge, 
This largess for myself I won— 

This wealth from out the rustling sedge 
Wrought by the alchemist, the sun. 


Who would be poor, when to the hand 
Such filigrees in splendor nod? 

Gold arabesques all o’er the land— 
The golden plumes of goldenrod ! 


M. Hancock. 

















THE BRIDLEPATH AND FOOTWAY BELOW THE: DRIVE, AT SEVENTY FIFTH STREET, LOOKING NORTH. 


NEW YORK’S RIVERSIDE PARK. 


BY THOMAS CADY. 


HOW THE STEEP BANK OF 


THE HUDSON RIVER HAS BEEN 


MADE INTO A PARK THAT IS 


UNIQUE AMONG THE WORLD’S PLEASURE GROUNDS—THE FINE HOUSES OF THE 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, ITS MONUMENTS, ITS PANORAMA OF HILL, AND 
WATER, AND THE PASSING SHOW OF ITS DRIVEWAY, ITS 


Yorker is proud of 
the city of his birth 
—or adoption; that 
conglomerate met- 
ropolitan mixture of 
skyscrapers and 
hovels, of multi- 
millionaires and 
paupers, lying on a 
narrow strip of 
rocky land between 
two tidal rivers. 
This pride is mani- 
fested a_ thousand 
times a day in every 
city of the universe. 
When a New Yorker is away from 
home every foreign object upon 
which his eves rest is at once com- 
pared with its home counterpart, al- 
ways to the benefit of the latter, to the 
detriment of the former. It matters 
8 





WALKS, AND ITS CYCLE PATH. 


not in what century old pleasure 
ground, beautified by all that wealth 
and art can produce, he may be driving, 
his exclamation will invariably be the 
same. “Ah, yes’; very fine, indeed; 
but you should see Central Park ;” or 
if he expresses himself in a more home- 
ly way, he will say: “ Cannot hold a 
candle to Central Park.” 

Then, if the foreigner to whom this 
remark is made happens to have seen 
that plavground of America’s metrop- 
olis, and cares to continue the dis- 
cussion, he will reply: ‘ But Central 
Park is so essentially artificial. It is so 
obviously the work of man’s hand; 
lakes, streams, trees, are all the product 
of man’s skill and science; nature has 
done so little.” 

It is in this regard that New York’s 
new park on the western edge of the 
city excels not only Central Park, but 
quite or nearly all other driveways in 





A LOVERS’ WALK THREADING THE AISLE MADE BY THE TREES, IN THE LOWER PARK. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull, New York. 
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A SPOT IN RIVERSIDE PARK WELL KNOWN BY ARTISTS AND LOVERS OF BEAUTY. 
From a photograph by R. F. Turnbull, New York. 


the world. Nature has done so much; 
she has here displayed all her charms. 
Even before the city fathers had con- 
ceived the idea of making a park of 
this region it was known by artists and 
lovers of beauty; a long, narrow 
plateau, beginning at about Seventy 
Second Street, stretching on up along 
the bank of the Hudson; on its slopes 
a forest of trees, a tangle of vines ; at its 
feet a river of surpassing loveliness, 
with just across the shining current of 
the stream the tree clad heights of the 


Palisades. It required no landscape 
gardening, no decoration, to transform 
this into a park, merely a few mechan- 
ical and utilitarian contrivances. Good 
roads for driving, riding, and wheeling 
were essential, and the finest roadbeds 
for such pastimes were laid down, 
sometimes joining in a single avenue, 
sometimes separated one from another 
by rows of trees and narrow 
bands of grass. A promenade for 
pedestrians was made on the outer- 
most edge of the plateau, and the level 
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AT NINETIETH STREET, BUILT BY CYRUS CLARK, THE 
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A ROW OF MODERN HOUSES BORDERING THE EASTERN LINE OF THE DRIVEWAY AT SEVENTY 
SIXTH STREET 
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NEW YORK’S RIVERSIDE PARK. 


““TO THE MEMORY OF AN AMIABLE CHILD ’’—THE GRAVE OF ST. CLAIR POLLOCK, ON 
HILL NEARLY OPPOSITE GRANT’S TOMB. 


Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 


plane necessary for these paths was up- 
held by a massive wall of masonry, 
over which nature is hurrying to throw 
her garlands of green. 

Below the retaining wall the woods 
have been leit in their native wildness, 
with only asphalt walks threading the 
aisles made by the trees themselves. 
It is in this wilderness that Riverside 
lovers find a paradise. Seats wide 
enough for two are to be found at con- 
siderate distances, and here, with only 
the tiny lamps of the fireflies to light 
the darkness, with only the lap of the 
river on its stony banks to disturb the 
stillness, vows are exchanged and 
troths are plighted—perhaps to endure 
for life, perhaps to be broken in the 
prosaic light of day, in some less ro- 
mantic spot than the wilderness below 
the wall. 

And this lovers’ paradise has its day- 
time uses, too. As long.as the daylight 
lasts the walks and grass grown hills 
are the playgrounds of myriads of 
children. Children of all ages and con- 
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ditions congregate here to live dut 
their little fictitious dramas, play their 
games, or romp and roll on the grass. 
Little lace trimmed petticoats huddle 
close beside coarse gingham skirts, 
while mud pies and sand forts are 
equally successful whether they are 
fashioned by dimpled white hands or 
by fingers formed of coarser clay. In 
this republic of childhood class preju- 
dice has no place. 

Bordering the eastern line of the 
driveway is a row of fine modern 
houses quite unlike any other metro- 
politan dwellings. It seems almost as 
though their owners had endeavored 
to combine with the necessities of city 
life some of the joys of a rural resi- 
dence. The house of Mr. Peter Doel- 
ger is a pleasing example of the dual 
nature of the Riverside’s homes. It 
stands on the corner of One Hundredth 
Street and the Drive, and is surrounded 
by a charming garden where a few 
blossoming fruit trees compete with 
flowering shrubs. In one corner of the 
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grounds is a small herd of white deer, 
around whose paddock inquisitive city 
children gather, poking their fingers be- 
tween the palings, watching the does 
gather behind the master of the drove, 
who tosses his antlered head as proudly 
ea as though he were on his native hills. 
- cases, A score of white pigeons flutter around 


A GLIMPSE OF GRANT’S TOMB. ° X 
Drawn ig CH, Take. the stables, and quacking ducks and 














THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN H. MATTHEWS, AT NINETIETH STREET AND THE DRIVE. 
Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograth. 
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cackling hens do their utmost to per- 
suade Mr. Doelger—to say nothing of 
his neighbors—that he is in the midst 
of a country farm. 

Mrs. Bertha Foster, the widow of 
the man whose patent glove hooks 
brought him a fortune,owns another of 
these rural urban dwellings. It is well 
back from the corner at One Hundred 
and Second Street, on a commanding 
bit of ground, and was built some years 
ago according to plans similar to those 
of a residence in the suburbs of Berlin. 
Its most conspicuous feature is a large 
glass room on the second floor, ex- 








“ON ITS SLOPE A FOREST OF TREES, ATITS FEET A RIVER OF SURPASSING LOVELINESS.”’ 
Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 
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THE BOATHOUSE PRESENTED TO COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE BY MR. EDWIN GOULD. 


Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 


tending over the entrance. This is 
used as the principal sitting room of the 
house by its inmates, who never tire of 
the views up and down the Hudson, 
the long range of heights beyond the 
wide river, the glorious winter sun- 
sets, and the ever passing human 
stream. 

Mr. John H. Matthews, who made a 
solid fortune out of effervescent soda, 
is another Drive resident. His house 
is easily the most striking bit of archi- 
tecture on the river front, its ample 





porches and pic- 
turesque tile roofs 
distinguishing it 
from its more con- 
ventional nei gh- 
bors. Other pres- 
ent or prospective 






owners of palaces on the Riverside are 
Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, David S. 
Brown, Gottfried Piel, Henry C. Miner, 
and Mrs. La Bau, a connection of the 
Vanderbilt family—names that suggest 
the wealth of modern New York. 

The homes of Henry S. F. Davis and 
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THE WALK THAT WINDS AMONG THE TREES BELOW THE UPPER PART OF THE RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
Draw. by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 
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S. G. Bayne are fine examples of the 
conventional residences in this latest 
addition to the dwelling places of the 
metropolis. They are without doubt 


among the most familiar bits of archi- 
tecture in the city, for they stand at the 
corner of One Hundred and Eighth 
Street, which is the bicycle inlet to the 
Drive from the Boulevard and Central 
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side them, their iron steeds at their 
feet. 

It is above One Hundred and Eighth 
Street that the observant pedestrian 
begins to recognize some of the indi- 
vidual features of the Drive and its 
human concourse. From October to 
July a certain academic flavor tinges 
the atmosphere. The boathouse pre- 










‘“CLAREMONT HILL CROWNED WITH ITS DIADEM 
OF WHITE STONE.”’ 


Park. From the curving opening of 
this street a steady stream of wheelmen 
pours into the smooth cycle path, rolls 
on up past Grant’s tomb, around 
the Claremont Circle and down again. 
At the same point, too, begins an al- 
most continuous line of benches, 
placed along the edge of the promen- 
ade and cycle path for the benefit of the 
wheelmen and their admirers. At all 
hours of the day, and late into the sum- 
mer night, these seats are occupied by 
athletic men and maids; or, if the 
benches are quite full, the trim waisted, 
short skirted girls do not hesitate to 
perch upon the low stone parapet sur- 
mounting the wall, their cavaliers be- 
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sented to Columbia College by Mr. Ed- 
win Gould is at the foot of One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth Street, and the Co- 
lumbia crew and its adherents are fre- 
quently encountered on their way 
from the college grounds to the river. 
Columbia’s politics are openly dis- 
cussed by college orators on the green- 
sward under the spreading trees, and 
college songs ring out on the soft 
air of early summer nights. It is quite 
probable that Barnard adds her quota 
to the endless stream of cyclists and 
pedestrians, although the college maid 
is not so intensely a gregarious animal 
as the college man, and, taken singly, 
is not so easily recognized. 

In these upper stretches of the Drive 
out of town visitors are always to be 
found, for dominating its long lines of 
trees is the shrine to which all Ameri- 
can feet must ever turn with love and 
reverence. Grant’s tomb is the mecca 
of American pilgrims to New York; 
nor are many foreign visitors content 
until they have seen the white marble 
sarcophagus covering the resting place 
of the dead general and statesman. 























NEW YORK’S RIVERSIDE PARK. 





ON THE CYCLE PATH. 
Drawn by C. H. Tate from a photograph. 


While the hush and peace of the pur- 
ple veiled vault is still upon them, the 
thoughts and footsteps of nearly all 
these pilgrims are turned to a small 
monument a few rods away, on the 
bluff overhanging the river, erected, as 
one may read on the marble, “to the 
memory of an amiable child.” For 
more than a century the little grave of 
the five year old boy St. Clair Pollock 
has been there, and through all the 
centuries to come it will stay, link- 
ing together the memory of the world 
famous man and that of the little, un- 
known child, and teaching an old, 
old lesson—that love is as great and 
enduring a quality as courage or 
bravery. 

The present park—Riverside Park— 
ends here at Claremont Circle, but it is 
the intention of the city fathers to ex- 
tend the Drive, still following the wind- 
ing shores of the Hudson, from Man- 
hattan Valley, through Washington 
Heights into Audubon Park. In mak- 
ing this extension some old memories 
will be ruthlessly disturbed, and some 





old landmarks will be introduced to the 
present generation. 

But while our footsteps may wander 
north to One Hundred and Fifty Fifth 
Street, where the new driveway is to 
connect with the upper Boulevard and 
with the Boulevard Lafayette, or back 
to Seventy Second, the mind will linger 
at Claremont Hill, crowned with its 
diadem of white stone. For Riverside 
Park will be most famous in history, as 
it is most interesting today, because it 
is the last resting place of the greatest 
American soldier; and somewhere in 
the minds of those who have seen the 
great white tomb will linger a thought 
of the child sleeping so near, where 


Under the shadow of greatness, 
Close by the river’s side, 
Marked by a tablet of marble, 
In sight of the sweeping tide, 
Silent and sad and forgotten, 
A century resting in peace, 
The grave of a little dead one, 
The tale of a child’s decease ; 


Telling its simple story 
Through many’s the coming year 
To the gathering throngs about it 
Which sigh and disappear. 


























THE GRAND PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1goo. 


BY THE LATE MOSES P. HANDY, 


United States Commissioner to the Exposition. 


In this interesting article, written just before his recent death, Major Handy outlines the 
attractions and the importance of France’s great “Fin de Siécle” exhibition, and compares it 


with the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. 


HE French people had one of their 
happy thoughts when they set 
apart the last year of thecenturyfor the 
climax ofthenationalexpositions which 
France has taught the world so well 
how to build, manage, and make edify- 
ing and captivating. She was not, in- 
deed, the first country to have an inter- 
national exposition. That honor belongs 
to Great Britain. The British, however, 
seem to have exhausted themselves 
with their first efforts, whereas France 
has given us a series of world’s fairs, 
each one of which in sequence has been 
larger, more expressive, more brilliant, 
and more successful than the last. 

The great Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago was perhaps more potent than 
any other influence in shaping the char- 
acteristics and the magnitude of 
France’s present effort. Chicago, 
strange as it may appear, put Paris on 
her mettle. It was thought that it would 
be hard to surpass what Paris did in 
1889; but in many respects the young 
metropolis of the West did it, and none 
was more free to make acknowledg- 
ment of what Chicago did than the 
French themselves. I remember that 


Mr. Kranz, the French commissioner 





general to Chicago, said at a public 
banquet on the eve of the dedication of * 
the Columbian Exposition: “ We had 
in Paris three years ago what might 
have been expected in Chicago; we see 
today at Jackson Park what might 
have been expected in Paris.” The 
seeds sown by Mr. Kranz and his col- 
leagues when they returned to their 
country and told of the wonders of the 
White City fell on good soil, took root, 
and will bear fruit in the splendors to 
be unveiled on the banks of the Seine 
in May of the year of our Lord 1900. 
All the world will be there to see. 
Local aspirations were never so high, 
patriotic enthusiasm never burned at so 
white a heat, and foreign participation 
was never so generally assured. In 
1889 there were some nations which, 
for one reason or another, held back. 
After all, the international exposition 
of that year was a festival in honor of 
republican principles as exemplified in 
the French Republic. Monarchical 
governments had little stomach for 
such a fete. Austria and Russia stood 
silently aloof. Germany’s participation 
was perfunctory. Great Britain was a 
half unwilling guest, and nothing but 
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her strong commereial instincts kept 
her from staying away altogether. 
Now, however, unanimity is the rule. 
Only one of the many foreign govern- 





LOUIS DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE, DIRECTOR GEN- 
ERAL OF WORKS TO THE EXPOSITION. 


ments to which invitations have been 
issued to Paris in 1900 has sent regrets. 
That exception is little Egypt, which 
offers a very good excuse. 

Two bidden nations, indeed, have 
been rather slow to speak for places at 
the festal board. These are the United 
States and Switzerland. In neither 
case, however, can there be any doubt 
of cordial acceptance, however tardy. 
The United States is always inexcusa- 
bly behind in such matters; but this 
time it is to be said in her behalf that 


she is not so much behind as usual. In ° *; 


1888 we had only six months to make 
ready. France was the first nation to 
accept our invitation to Chicago, and 
made it a point to be the first. We 
should have been the first to accept 
hers, but much is to be said in palliation 
of our seeming tardiness. There was 
never a doubt that the American peo- 
ple were heart and soul in sympathy 
with their old time allies, or that they 
would respond with enthusiasm sooner 








or later, to this or any other invitation 
from a source so honored and beloved. 
But a great political campaign ab- 
sorbed our energies in 1896. ‘Then 
came a season when these energies 
were all employed in efforts for indus- 
trial and financial relief which would 
raise the country from the slough of 
despond. The single important legisla- 
tion besides the passage of the tariff 
bill which was allowed to go through at 
the last extra session of Congress, was 
a bill of which a clause provided for the 
acceptance of France’s invitation, and 
directed the appointment of a special 
commissioner to secure space for the 
United States at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900. The appropriation was small, 
indeed, but it has been sufficient for 


.. the immediate purpose on hand. And 


another bill, making adequate appro- 
priation, passed one branch of Con- 
gress, and will no doubt become a law 
during the present year. In the mean- 





ALFRED PICARD, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF 
THE EXPOSITION. 


while the public desire, and the desire 
of those in authority, to do the proper 
thing by the French Exposition, has 
been attested not only by meetings of 
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commercial bodies, by the expressed 
wishes of manufacturers, and by utter- 
ances of the press, but by the eloquent 
words of President McKinley in three 
messages to Congress. 

The exposition grounds are directly 
within the heart of the city, and 
it is on this account that the 
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Landscape gardeners are already at 
work preparing the lovely site, so that 
it will appear as a glimpse of fairyland. 
Gardens and terraces will line the 
banks, and these, with the great Pont 
d’Alexandre III, will form the equiva- 
lent of the Court of Honor at our own 
exposition. This bridge, upon which 


J. A. BOUVARD, DIRECTOR OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
THE EXPOSITION. 


space is somewhat restricted, the 
totalarea occupied being three hundred 
and thirty six acres, while the World’s 
Fair of 1893 covered seven hundred 
and forty acres. More space might 
have been had in the suburbs, but it 
was preferred to hold the exhibition 
where it would be convenient of access. 
Both sides of the Seine from the Place 
de la Concorde to the suburb of Passy 
will be occupied, and in this area are in- 
cluded the Champs de Mars, the Tro- 
cadero Palace and Park, the Esplanade 
des Invalides, the Quais de le Confer- 
ence and d’Orsay, the Cours de la 
Reine, and a large section of the 
Champs Elysées. 


work is rapidly progressing, is to cost 
$400,000, and is one of the many per- 
manent improvements which will re- 
main in Paris as mementos of the ex- 
position. 

A high board fence now incloses the 
grounds. Behind this workmen are 
busily engaged in demolishing the 
present structures and erecting new 
ones. As yet, work has begun only 
upon the two art palaces, and the de- 
signs which have been secured show 
that these will be imposing edifices. 
The two structures, now known as 
the Grand Palais des Beaux Arts and 
the Petit Palais des Beaux Arts, are to 
cost $4,200,000. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF I900—VIEW LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER SEINE FROM THE PONT DES INVALIDES, TOWARD THE TROCADERO. 
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Plans for the other buildings have 
not been accepted, but it is intended to 
secure them by competition, in which 
the greatest architects of France will 
engage in rivalry. In addition to the 
great palaces there are to be a num- 
ber of less pretentious structures. 
These will be used for special exhibits 
and as government buildings. It is not 
intended that the government buildings 
shall house exhibits, but they are to be 
used as private palaces for the enter- 
tainment of visiting potentates, who 
will themselves entertain, in these their 
own houses. All of these smaller build- 
ings must be approved by the exposi- 
tion officials in order that there 
may be nothing to jar upon the highly 
developed esthetic taste of the French. 

Plans for the amusement of the mass- 
es are being devised, and there will be 
many exhibits on the lines of those 
shown at our Midway Plaisance in 
1893. Quaint and queer customs of 
the little known nations will be shown, 
and there is to be a street in Cairo big- 
ger and better than Chicago had. But 
these details are much in the air. Odd 
notions have gone the rounds of the 
American press as already accepted, 
although many of them have not even 
been discussed. The authorities are 
yet looking for what they call the 
“ciou,” the great attraction—some- 
thing to be to the exposition of 1900 
what the Eiffel Tower was to that of 
1889—and a fortune awaits the man 
who shall devise something at once 
novel, striking, and popular.* 

The classification of exhibits will be 
better, and the grouping more scien- 
tific, perhaps, than ever before. The 
exposition of 1889 had only nine 
groups, whereas that in 1900 will have 
eighteen, subdivided into one hundred 
and twenty sections. At Chicago there 
were only twelve groups, but nearly a 
thousand sections. 





*Since this article was written, it has been 
decided that the chief new engineering feature 
of the exhibition shall be an immense Ferris 
wheel, which is now in course of erection. 
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In the arrangement of the sections, 
and in their location in separate build- 
ings, as well as in some other respects, 
it would seem that the French had 
learned more lessons out of the Chi- 
cago book. The question of classifica- 
tion was not settled without thorough 
study and full consideration in all its 
complicated details. 

The result of the investigations of 
the commissioner general and of his 
advisory commission is embodied in a 
very able report, in which various theo- 
ries of classification are impartially dis- 
cussed, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each fully set forth. Of 
the classification of the Chicago fair, it 
is said: “Notwithstanding its real mer- 
its it cannot be considered a model to 
imitate. It erred notably in the minute 
subdivision of the classes.” 

The order of classification is interest- 
ing as showing the estimate in which 
the learned commission which passed 
upon the relative importance of the 
subjects embraced. Education leads 
the van ; for, in the words of the report, 
it is “a channel by which man enters 
into life, the source of all progress.” 
Second only to education are Works of 
Art. Third come Instruments and 
General Processes of Letters, Science 
and Arts. 

The exhibits will be divided into 
eighteen groups, embracing depart- 
ments of Education, Social Economy, 
Literature and the Arts and Sciences, 
Decoration and Furnishing, Pottery 
and Glassware, Architecture, Foods, 
Stuffs and Garments, Machinery and 
Metallurgy, Means of Transportation, 
Electricity, Colonization, Navigation 
and Commerce. Special arrangements 
will be made for the sections of physi- 
cal contests, sports, bicycling, etc. 
Care will be-taken, even more than in 
Chicago, to provide live exhibits in 
every department; that is, machinery 
in actual motion and productive. opera- 
tion will be the rule. So that, instead 
of having the aspect of a commercial 
museum, the exposition as a whole 
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will be a hive of industry. The idea is 
that all machinery will be brought un- 
der the eye of the public, so that visi- 
tors may familiarize themselves with its 
practical workings and follow the suc- 
‘ cessive transformation of the crude ma- 
terial until it takes the form of the fin- 
ished article. The exhibitors will not 
be required, however, to expose meth- 
ods and processes of fabrication, of 
whose value secrecy is an important 
element. 

The architectural problem is putting 
the genius of Paris to its trumps. The 
best authorities concede, so far as I 
have reason to know, that there is little 
hope of eclipsing the great architectural 
achievements at Chicago. But, if we 
may not hope to see the Court of Hon- 
or, the Art Building, and the triumphs 
of the landscape gardener surpassed, or 
even equaled, we can none the less be- 
lieve that Paris will, in her own way, 
make equally notable contributions for 
the gratification of the eye of taste, and 
the sense of the beautiful. 

Upon the site of the old Palais de 
l'industrie, which housed the entire 
exposition of 1855, will appear a mag- 
nificent structure to serve as the Palace 
of Fine Arts during the exposition, and 
aiterwards to remain as a permanent 
monument. A broad new avenue will 
extend from the Champs Elysées to the 
Seine, and a splendid new bridge of 
monumental proportions and charac- 
teristics will span the river and connect 
the Champs Elysées and the Esplanade 
des Invalides. 

Despite the architectural beauties of 
the Columbian Fair, and the dazzling 
array of exhibits at Paris in 1880, the 
“Fin de Siécle” Exposition will be 
better worth seeing than any of its 
predecessors. 

At the first Paris exposition there 
were 10,865 exhibitors; this was in 
1855. In 1867 there were 26,000; in 
1878, 36,000, and in 1889, 61,000. The 
admissions grew from 5,000,000 in 
1867 to 23,000,000 in 1889. It would 
not surprise me if in 1g00 the exhibitors 
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numbered over 80,000, and the num- 
ber of admissions, considering that the 
field of interest is so widely enlarged, 
will be nearer 50,000,000 than 25,000,- 
ooo. The area of space devoted to ex- 
hibits, while it will fall far belowthe mag- 
nificent proportions of the grounds at 
Jackson Park, will surpass the area al- 
lotted to any other exposition grounds 
that the world has ever known. The 
space occupied by exhibitors in 1889 
was two hundred and three acres. For 
the coming exposition two hundred 
and seventy one acres have been re- 
served. ‘The amount of money set 
apart by the government is also im- 
mensely greater than ever before, 100,- 
000,000 francs having been voted by 
the French Parliament as against 43.- 
000,000 francs in 1889. 

That the great expectations of those 
who have the enterprise in hand are 
not too great is indicated by the de- 
mands for space already filed by for- 
eign nations. Germany, who occu- 
pied only 25,264 square feet in 1889, 
now asks 396,000. Belgium has raised 
her figure from 150,242 to 259,864. 
Italy wants 120,000, instead of 57,171. 
Ambitious Japan, which was satisfied 
with 28,589 square feet in 1889, now 
proposes to fill 107,000. Russia, whose 
participation was non official at the last 
French exposition, now claims an al- 
lotment of 528,000 square feet, and 
Austria-Hungary beats all records 
with an application for 640,200. Mex- 
ico has about doubled her requisition. 
England had 230,000 square feet ; now, 
to make sure that she gets all that she 
needs, she asks for as muclt as may be 
allotted to any other nation. None of 
these demands has been granted, and 
although there was danger that the 
United States would lose something by 
her tardiness, our good friend France, 
knowing our friendly disposition and 
unlimited capacity to catch up with the 
head of the procession, anticipated our. 
wants and set aside a good slice of 
space for us “to be kept until called 
for.” 











It is‘true that this was not obtained 
without a struggle. While in Paris, 
acting by the authority of the commis- 


sion of President McKinley, I con- 


tended that the United States was 
entitled to as large an allotment as any 
nation, and after much correspondence 
and many interviews with the expo- 
sition officials they realized the jus- 
tice of my demands, and made an al- 
lotment of 147,403 square feet, cover- 
ing the principal departments of indus- 
try. No allotments were made in Fine 
Arts, Horticulture, Forest and Fisher- 
ies, Social Economy and Hygiene, and 
Army and Navy. These are to be the 
subject of further negotiations, as the 
authorities were not willing to make 
allotments then, but I am certain that 
we shall receive adequate space in these 
departments. I think that our allot- 
ment will ultimately be about 200,000 
square feet. ; 

The result is an assurance that the 
United States will have just as much 
space at its disposal as any other na- 
tion, and I was also told by those in au- 
thority that when the time comes for 
an installation of exhibits the United 
States will have in every case a position 
commensurate with our dignity and 
importance in each branch of science 
and industry. 

This space was given us on the as- 
surance that it would be creditably 
filled, and we are in honor bound to see 
that the exhibit of the United States 
is in every respect worthy of our great 
nation. All of the French officials 
were most insistent that the exposition 
shall be one of selection. M. Boucher, 
the minister of commerce and indus- 
try, was careful to impress upon me 
that the exposition authorities counted 
upon the cooperation of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries to make 
the exposition of 1900 an exposition in 
every way of selection, in which each 
country must consider quality rather 
than quantity, and display only the 
most representative exhibits of its in- 
dustry. He hoped that amusement 
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would be combined with instruction, 
declaring that the public are not inter- 
ested in sardine boxes and tomato cans, 
however tastefully arranged. 

Nearly $1,000,000 will be necessary 
to provide for the adequate representa- 
tion of the United States at the expo- 
sition, and every cent of it can be spent 
to good advantage. The sum sounds 
large, but it will not provide for any 
extravagances. The expenses of an 
exposition are enormous, and the sala- 
ries of clerks and chiefs of bureaus are 
a very small item. Most of the money 
must be paid for decoration, housing 
of exhibits, and for jurors—technical 
expenses that are necessary, although 
in the past their importance has unfor- 
tunately been more appreciated by Eu- 
ropean countries than by us. The 
work of selecting exhibits will in itself 
be a great task. France requires that 
all proffered French exhibits shall, be- 
fore selection, be passed upon by two 
boards of examiners, and the German 
commissioner, Mr. Richter, has an- 
nounced his intention of accepting only 
products of the first class. The same 
general policy should be followed by 
America, and although it means an ad- 
ditional cost, it eliminates exhibits that 
might be either discreditable or not of 
great enough merit to capture the most 
valuable medals. For these juries, and 
as jurors in making the final awards, 
we should have the very foremost men 
in each line and pay them adequate sal- 
aries in order to secure their services. 

Installation should also be under- 
taken by the United States officials, 
and although it means an additional 
item of expense, it will add much to the 
attractiveness of the exhibit. When 
matters of decoration are left to indi- 
vidual taste there is a jarring discord, 
while the section should be one harmo- 
nious note. 

I earnestly hope that the United 
States will not fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity to show the products 
of our brains to the world, and will 
show them to the best advantage. 
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The prospect that English may become the world tongue of the twentieth century, and the re- 
sponsibility of Americans, as the main branch of the English speaking people, in determining the 


future of the language. 


WO apparently contradictory 
tendencies are today visible. 
One of them is revealed by our in- 
creasing interest in the less important 
languages and in the more important 
dialects. The other is to be seen in the 
immense expansion of the several peo- 
ples using the three or four most wide- 
ly spoken tongues, an expansion rap- 
idly giving them a supremacy which 
renders hopeless any attempt of the less 
important languages ever to equal 
them. 

As an instance of the first tendency, 
we have in France the movement of the 
félibres to revive-Provencal,and to make 
it again a fit vehicle for poetry. We have 
in Norway an effort to differentiate 
written Norwegian from the Danish, 
which has hitherto been accepted as the 
standard speech of all Scandinavian 
authors. We have in Belgium an in- 
creasing resistance to French, which is 
the official tongue, and an attempt ar- 
bitrarily to resuscitate the Flemish dia- 
lect. We have in Switzerland a desire 
to keep alive the primitive and mori- 
bund Romansh. We have in North 
Britain a demand for at least a profes- 
sorship of broad Scots. We see also 
that among the less important lan- 
guages neither Dutch nor Portuguese 
shows any symptoms of diminishing 
vitality, while Roumanian has been 
suddenly encouraged by the political 
independence of the people speaking it. 

All this is curious and interesting; 
and yet at the very period when these 


developments are in progress, other in- 
fluences are at work on behalf of the 
languages of the greater races. These 
developments of which I have spoken 
are the work of.scholars and of stu- 
dents ; they are the artificial products 
of provincial pride; and they are des- 
tined to defeat by forces as invincible 
as those of nature itself. In their dif- 
ferent degrees Provencal and Flemish 
are struggling for existence against 
French; but French itself is not gain- 
ing in its old rivalry. with English and 
with German. 

In the seventeenth century French 
was the language of diplomacy ; it was 
the chosen speech of the courts of Eu- 
rope ; it was the one modern tongue an 
educated man in England or in Ger- 
many, in Spain or in Italy, needed to 
acquire. As Latin had been the world 
language in the days of the Empire, 
so French bade fare to be the world lan- 
guage in the days when all the parts of 
the earth should be bound together by 
the bands of commerce and finance. 
In the eighteenth century the suprem- 
acy of French was still indisputable; 
but in the nineteenth century it disap- 
pears. And, unless all calculations of 
probability fail us, in the twentieth 
century French will have fallen 
from the first place to the fifth, just be- 
low Spanish, just above Italian, and 
far, far beneath English and Russian. 

It was the social instinct of the 
French which made their language so 
neat, so apt for epigram and compli- 
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ment, so admirable and so adequate for 
criticism ; and it was the energy of the 
English. speaking peoples, their indi- 
viduality, their independence, which 
made our language so sturdy, so vig- 
orous, so powerful. e 

An excess of the social instinct it is 
which has kept the French at home, 
close to the borders of France, and 
which has thus restricted the expansion 
of their language, while it is also an ex- 
cess of the energy of our stock that has 
scattered English all over the world 
on every shore of all the seven seas. 
And now at the end of the nineteenth 
century, if we can guess at the future 
from our acquaintance with the past, 
we are justified in believing that the 
world language of the twentieth cen- 
tury, should any one tongue succeed 
in‘winning universal acceptance, will be 
English. If it is not English, then it 
will not be German or Spanish or 
French; it will be Russian. 

This attempt to foretell the future is 
not a random venture or a reckless 
brag; it is based on a comparison of 
the number of people speaking the dif- 
ferent languages at different periods. 
At my request Mr.-N. I. Stone, of the 
School of Political Science of Colum- 
bia University, has made a careful ex- 
amination of the statistics, in so far as 
they are obtainable. The figures are 
rarely absolutely trustworthy before 
the present century, and, indeed, they 
are sometimes little better than guess- 
work. Yet they are approximately 
accurate, and they will serve fairly well 
for purposes of comparison. They 
make plain the way in which one lan 
guage has gained on another in the 
past; and they afford material for us to 
hazard a prediction as to the languages 
likely to gain most in the immediate 
future. 

In the fourteenth century the popula- 
tion of France was about ten millions, 
and that of the British Isles probably 
less than four millions. In both terri- 
tories there were certainly many who 
did not speak the chief language; yet 
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the proportion of those who spoke 
French to those who spoke English 
was at least ten to four. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the British Isles still had less than 
four millions, while France had more 
than twelve millions. At this same pe- 
riod Italy had a few more than nine 
millions and Spain a few less, while the 
Germans (including always the Austri- 
ans who spoke German) were about 
ten millions. 

Coming towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, we find six millions in 
the British Isles, more than fourteen 
millions in France and in the French 
speaking portions of the adjacent coun- 
tries, and more than ten millions in 
Italy. The Russians then numbered 
nearly four millions and a half—only a 
million and a half less than the British. 

At the very end of the seventeenth 
century the number of those speaking 
English was nearly eight millions and 
a half—most of them still in the British 
Isles, but some of them already de- 
parted into the colonies in America and 
elsewhere. The number of those 
speaking French was twenty millions, 
of those speaking Italiai: a few less 
than twelve millions, and of those 
speaking Russian about fifteen millions. 
Those speaking Spanish were chiefly 
at home in the Iberian peninsula, but 
not a few were in the colonies in Amer- 
ica; they amounted to about eight mil- 
lions in all, the mother country having 
wasted her people in ruinous wars. 

At the very end of the eighteenth 
century we. find the English speaking 
peoples on both shores of the Atlantic 
swollen to twenty two millions, having 
nearly trebled in a hundred years, 
while the French had added only a 
third to their population, amounting in 
all to a few more than twenty seven 
millions. The Germans were about 
thirty three millions, having passed the 
French, and the Italians were a few 
more than thirteen millions, having 
increased very slowly, while neither 
Germans nor Italians had as yet been 
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able either to achieve unity for them- 
selves or to found colonies elsewhere. 
The Spanish, including their pure 
blooded colonists, numbered perhaps 
ten millions. The Russians had in- 
creased to twenty five millions, the 
boundaries of the empire having been 
widely extended. 

Now we are nearing the last year of 
the nineteenth century, which has been 
a period of unexampled expansion for 
the English speaking race, who have 
spread to India, to Australia and to Af- 
rica, besides filling up the western 
parts of the United States; they now 
number probably a hundred and twen- 
ty six millions. The Russians have also 
pushed their borders across Asia and 
they show also an immense increase, 
now numbering about a hundred and 
thirty millions, although probablya very 
large proportion of their conglomerate 
population does not yet speak Russian. 
The Germans have supplied millions of 
immigrants to the United States, and 
thousands of expatriated traders to all 


the great cities of the world; and in 
spite of this loss they now number 
about seventy millions, including,as be- 
fore, the German portions of the Aus- 


tro-Hungarian empire. The Spanish 
speaking peoples in the old world and 
the new are about forty two millions, 
not half of them in Spain itself. 

The French lag far behind in this 
multiplication ; they are now little more 
than forty millions, including those Bel- 
gians and Swiss who have French for 
their mother tongue. The relative loss 
of the French can best be shown by a 
comparison with the English after an 
interval of five hundred years. In the 
fourteenth century, as we have seen, 
those who spoke French were to those 
who spoke English as ten to four; in 
the nineteenth century those who 
speak English are to those who speak 
French as one hundred and twenty six 
to forty. In other words, the French 
during five centuries have increased 
four fold, while the English have mul- 
tiplied more than thirty fold. 
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French is still the language most fre- 
quently employed by diplomatists ; it 
is still the tongue in which educated 
men of differing nationalities are most 
likely to be able to converse with each 
othet ; but its supremacy has departed 
forever. It has long been fighting a 
losing battle. Its hope of becoming 
the world language of the future van- 
ished, never to reappear, when Clive 
grasped India and when Wolfe defeat- 
ed Montcalm. At a brief interval the 
French let slip their final chances of 
holding either the east or the west. 

The English and the Russians have 
entered into the inheritance which 
the French have renounced. The future 
is theirs, for they are ready to go forth 
and subdue the waste places of the 
earth. ‘They are the great civilizing 
forces of the twentieth century, each in 
its Own way and each in its own de- 
gree. The Russians have revealed an 
extraordinary faculty of assimilation, 
and have taken over the wild tribes of 
the east, which they are slowly start- 
ing along the path of progress. The 
English—by which I mean always the 
peoples who speak the English lan- 
guage—have possessed themselves of 
North America and of South Africa 
and of Australia; and there is no sign 
yet visible of any lack of energy or of 
any decrease of vigor in the branches 
of this hardy and prolific stock. 

At the rate of increase of the nine- 
teenth century, the end of the twentieth 
century will find eight hundred and 
forty millions speaking English and 
fivehundred millions speaking Russian, 
while those who speak German will be 
one hundred and thirty millions and 
those who speak French perhaps sixty 
millions. But it is very unlikely that 
the rate of increase in the twentieth 
century will be what it was in the nine- 
teenth. The extraordinary expansion 
of the United States is the salient phe- 
nomenon of the nineteenth century; 
and it is doubtfully possible and cer- 
tainly improbable that any such expan- 
sion can take place in the twentieth 














century, even in South Africa. On the 
other hand, the building of the Siberian 
railroad may open to the Russians an 
outlet for the overflow of their popula- 
tion not unlike that offered to the Eng- 
lish by the opening of the middle West 
of the United States. The outpouring 
of Germans, hitherto directed chiefly 
to the United States (where they have 
been taught to speak English) bids fair 
hereafter to be diverted to German col- 
onies, where the native tongue will be 
cherished. 

Thus it seems likely that, while the 
estimate for the year 2000 of one hun- 
dred and thirty million Germans is 
none too large, that of five hundred 
million Russians is perhaps too small, 
and that of eight hundred and fifty mil- 
lion English is probably highly in- 
flated. What, however, we have no 
reasonable right to doubt is that the 
Germans will be a bad third, as the 
French will be a bad fourth, and that 
the English and the Russians will stand 
far at the head of the list, one all pow- 
erful in the west and the other all 
powerful in the east. Which of them 
will prevail against the other in the 
twenty first century no man can now 
foretell, nor can he get any help from 
statistics. 

The issue of that conflict cannot be 
foreseen by any inspection of figures 
declaring the growth of population in 
the past, for it will turn not so much 
on mere numbers, although the posses- 
sion of these will be an immense ad- 
vantage; it will be decided rather by 
the characteristics of the two stocks 
when thrust into irresistible opposi- 
tion. The manners and customs of the 
peoples who speak Russian and of the 
peoples who speak English, their phys- 
ical strength and their vitality, their 
ideals, social and political—all these 
things will be the decisive factors in the 
final combat. Whether Russian or 


English shall be the world language 
of the future depends not on the lan- 
guage itself and its merits and demerits, 
but on the sturdiness of those who shall 
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then speak it, on their strength of will, 
on their power of organization, on their 
readiness to sacrifice themselves for 
the common cause. 

Russian is a beautiful language, so 
those say who know it best; it is fresh 
and vigorous, as might be expected in 
a speech the literature of which is not 
yet old; it is also as clear and as direct 
as French. But it has one insuperable 
disadvantage ; its grammar is as primi- 
tive and as complex as the grammar of 
German or the grammar of Greek. The 
verb has an elaborate conjugation, the 
noun an elaborate declension, the ad- 
jective an elaborate method of agree- 
ment in gender, number, and case. 

Now, English is fortunate in having 
discarded nearly all this primitive ma- 
chinery, which is a sign of linguistic 
immaturity. As Spencer tells us, prog- 
ress is from the heterogeneous to the 
homogeneous; and as we all know, 
watches had formerly five times as 
many separate parts as they need to 
have now. The English language has 
shed almost all its unnecessary compli- 
cations. It has advanced from com- 
plexity towards simplicity, while Rus- 
sian still lingers in its unreformed con- 
dition of arbitrary elaboration. One 
objection, it may be noted, to Volapiik, 
which a German scholar kindly invent- 
ed as the world language of the future, 
was that its grammar was of this primi- 
tive and complicated type. 

In these days of the printing press 
and of the schoolmaster any radical 
modification of the mother tongue is 
increasingly difficult, so that it is high- 
ly improbable that Russian can now 
ever shake off these grammatical en- 
cumbrances that really unfit it for use 
as a world language to be acquired by 
all men. Russian is one of the most 
backward of modern languages in its 
progress toward grammatical simplic- 
ity, and English is one of the most for- 
ward. Italian is also a language which 
had the good fortune partly to reform 
its grammar before the invention of 
printing made the operation almost 
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impossible ; and. Italian is like English, 
in that it is a very easy language to 
learn by word of mouth, as the rules of 
grammar we must needs obey are very 
few ; though in this respect English is 
superior even to Italian. If English is 
hard to learn when it is taught by the 
eye instead of the ear, this is because 
of our cumbersome and antiquated 
spelling; here the Italian is far better 
off than the English. 

Indeed, it is not a little strange that 
the English language, which is one of 
the most advanced in grammatical 
simplicity, is one of the most belated in 
orthographic simplicity. In no other 
modern language is the system of spell- 
ing—if system that can be called which 
has no rule or reason—more arbitrary 
and more chaotic than in English ; and 
no other peculiarity of our language 
does more to retard its diffusion than 
its wantonly foolish orthography. 

Probably much of the violent oppo- 
sition to the simplification of our spell- 
ing is due to the fanatic zeal of the 
phonetic reformers, who have fright- 
ened away all the timid respecters of 
tradition by their rash insistence upon 
the immediate adoption of some brand 
new and compreliensive scheme. The 
English speaking peoples are conserva- 
tive; they abhor all radical remedies. 
They are wont to remove ancient 
abuses piecemeal, and not root and 
branch. The most they can be got to 
do in the immediate future is to follow 
the example of the Italians, and to lop 
off gradually the most flagrant incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of our pres- 
ent spelling, here a little and there a 
little, going forward hesitatingly, but 
never stopping. 

In this good work of injecting a lit- 
tle more sense into our orthography, 
as in the other good work of still fur- 
ther simplifying our grammar as oc- 
casion serves and opportunity offers, 
we Americans will have to take the 
lead. The English language is ours by 
inheritance, and our interest in it is as 
deep and as wide as that of our British 
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cousins. As Mark Twain has put it, 
with his customary shrewdness, it is 
“the queen’s English” no longer, for it 
has gone into the hands of a company, 
and we hold a majority of the stock. 
In many ways we Americans are more 
willing to try experiments than the 
British, more ready to run risks; and it 
is only by venturing boldly, as our an- 
cestors did when they crossed the 
broad Atlantic, that we can keep our 
language up to its highest efficiency. 

We Americans must awake to a 
sense of our responsibility.as the chief 
of the English speaking peoples. The 
tie that binds the British colonies to the 
British crown is strong only because 
it is loose ; and in Australia and in Can- 
ada the conditions of life. resemble 
those of the United States rather than 
those of Great Britain. The British 
Isles are the birthplace of our race, but 
they no longer contain the most im- 
portant branch of the English speaking 
peoples. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
and afar in the Pacific also, and along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, are 
“the subjects of King Shakspere,” the 
students of Chaucer and Dryden, the 
readers of Scott and Thackeray and 
Hawthorne; but most of them, or at 
least the largest single group, will be 
in the United States at the end of the 
twentieth century, as they are at the 
end of the nineteenth. 

No one has more clearly seen the es- 
sential unity of the English speaking 
race, and no one has more accurately 
stated the relation of the American 
branch of thisraceto the British branch, 
than the historian of the English peo- 
ple. In his chapter on the independ- 
ence of Ameriea, the late J. R. Green 
recorded the fact that since 1776 “ the 
life of the English people has flowed 
not in one current, but in two; and 
while the older has shown little sign of 
lessening, the younger has fast risen 
to a greatness which has changed the 
face of the world. In wealth and ma- 
terial energy, as in numbers, it far sur- 
passes the mother country from which 
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it sprang. It is already the main branch 
of the English people; and in the days 
that are at hand the main current of 
that people’s history must run along 
the channel, not of the Thames or the 
Mersey, but of the Hudson and the 
Mississippi.” 

When English becomes the world 
language, if our speech ever is raised 
to fill that position of honor and use- 
fulness, it will be the English language 
as it is spoken by all the branches of 
the English race, no doubt, but the 
dominant influence in deciding what 
the future of that language shall be, 
must come from the United States. The 
inglish of the future will be the Eng- 
lish that we shall use here in the United 
States, and it is for us to hand it down 
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to our children fitted for the service it 
is to render. 

This task is ours, not to be under- 
taken boastfully or vaingloriously or in 
any spirit of provincial self assertion, 
on the one hand, or of colonial self de- 
preciation on the other; but with a full 
sense of the burden imposed upon us 
and of the privilege that accompanies 
it. It is our duty to do what we can to 
keep our English speech fresh and vig- 
orous, to help it draw new life and 
power from every proper source, to re- 
sist all the attempts of pedants to cramp 
it and restrain its healthy growth, and 
to urge along the simplification of its 
grammar and its orthography, so that 
it shall be ready against the day when 
it is really a world language. 
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AUTUMN comes riding down the way 
On paths his sister Summer made 
With bloom of blossoms day by day. 


II 


The goldenrod, like courtiers gay, 


Bows where his royal course is laid. 
Autumn comes riding down the way. 


Itt . 


Oh, eventides of rose and gray, 
Prithee, what made the summer fade— 
With bloom of blossoms day by day ? 


IV 


Fulfilled the promise of her May, 
And now with devastating blade, 
Autumn comes riding down the way. 


Vv 
Oh, heart of mine, the sign obey! 

Time was when Spring thy life arrayed 
With bloom of blossoms day by day. 


VI 
And now—alas! ye can but say, 
‘Time, I have felt thy accolade.”’ 
With dearth of blossoms day by day, 


Autumn comes riding down the way. 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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| was so dark and still in the woods 

that not a sound, save the scanty, 
almost noiseless plash of rain, could be 
heard by the two breathless listeners in 
the buggy. The woman was holding 
one hand out to feel the drops ; her ears 
were sharpened until even the breaking 
of a twig made her start. 

“ There is nothing,” she said at last. 
“We could hear a horse’s hoofs two 
miles off.” 

“Go on, then, as fast as you can.” 

The hoarse reply came from the man, 
who had shrunk back into his corner. 
The woman held the reins, and with a 
tightening of them she urged the horse 
forward, up the steep, winding moun- 
tain road. There was silence for a mo- 
ment as the wheels ground the gravel 
noisily ; then she said: 

“You'll not forget that you are tak- 
ing the name of John Whiting? I 
marked all your clothes with it this 
morning before I packed the valise, 
and put in those handkerchiefs that 
were father’s, with the same initials 
embroidered on them; and 

Her companion broke in with a dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“T guess the old man would rise up in 
his grave if he knew it. He never took 
much stock in me, any way.” 

The woman shivered slightly. 

“ TI was going to say,” she continued 
without replying to his remark, “ that 
you can’t be recognized by the silver 
watch. It was never used, you know. 
Your gold one I’ve put away.” 

“You can give it to Bob when he 
grows up. And say, Anne, are you 
going to let the children know? ” 





“ Not more than I can help, Robert. 
The little ones need hardly hear of it 
yet a while, but, of course, Bob and 
Eleanor will. Nobody can keep the 
papers from them.” 

“It’s rather rough on them,” mut- 
tered the man. “I’m sorry for 
Kleanor.” 

“She will bear it as a woman knows 
how to do, and has to do. But, oh, 
Robert, why didn’t you think of that 
before?” 

“Why didnt do a lot of things dif- 
ferent? I’ve lived my life, that’s all, and 
now I’m ready to drop out of it. Jack- 
son was to blame, curse him, for wind- 
ing me up so soon. It was he that got 
the bank directors here this month. 
He’s had his evil eye on me all winter. 
Stop, will you? I heard something.” 

She checked the horse. 

“Sh-sh! That was a call—a man’s 
voice!” he whispered excitedly. “ You 
hold the reins if they come; I'll jump 
and cut.” But it was the scream ofa dis- 
tant locomotive, followed by the dull 
roaring of the train. No other sound 
was audible in the silent woods save 
the soft falling rain. 

‘ Are we late, Anne?” 

“We can’t be,” the woman replied. 
“That train must have been on the 
Creek road ;” then to the horse, ‘““Come 
on, Major, come on,” she said. The 
man sank back with a relieved sigh. 

“ T should like to ask you one thing 
before we part,” said his wife present- 
ly, in the calm, deliberate tone which 
is sometimes a feature of intense men- 
tal pressure. “ How did you come to 
all this? Were you an honest man 











in the beginning, as—as I believed you 
to be—or have your friends been de- 
ceived in you these many years? Or 
was it some sudden temptation that 
you couldn’t resist?” 

“Why do you ask?” the other re- 
plied querulously. “ What do you al- 
ways want to analyze and dissect things 
for? Can’t you let a man alone at such 
a time as this? I don’t know how I 
came to it.” 

“ Tam asking you as much for Bob’s 
sake as my own. He is much like you, 
and your temptations may be his. You 
don’t want him to find himself some 
’ day where you are, do you? Tell me, 
was it that other woman?” 

“What other?”—but he faltered 
over the interrogative lie. “Oh, well, 
if you know about her’—carelessly— 
“T suppose it may have been. A man 
can’t keep up two establishments on the 
salary of a bank clerk. But you can’t 
say I didn’t provide for my family, 
Anne. Did you or the children ever 
want for anything?” 

She drew in a quick breath. 

“ Not for material comforts, no; you 
kept us well housed and clothed and 
fed. But what you took the money 
for, then, was your—love—for her?” 

“ Why, if you want it in plain terms, 
yes. I’m like a good many other fel- 
lows, I guess.” He laughed uncom- 
fortably. ‘“ Now I suppose your next 
question will be, how did I come to 
jancy anybody so different from you, 
eh? Well, I may as well have it out 
with you. I don’t mean any offense, 
you know, and [| appreciate your being 
a good wife and all that. You won't 
find I ever breathed a word against 
you to anybody. But you were too 
strict in your ideas from the start, that 
was the trouble. You couldn’t expect 
a fellow to live up to ’em. By Jove! 
one gets enough of the serious side of 
life in his business, without having to 
tackle it when he’s at home! Yes, I 
know what you'll say; but it’s so. I 
couldn’t go on being a dull, respectable 
family man all my life, and after I met 
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Kate I had some diversion. You were 
all right enough, and you know I was 
affectionate—you can’t complain of 
anything, can you?—but a woman 
with a saucy little daredevil way like 
hers, | tell you, takes a man’s fancy in 
spite of all he can do. She was more 
my kind, Anne; there’s no use talking. 
I thought a lot of her. If she wanted 
diamonds or a saddle horse, I had to 
get ‘em for her. You never cared 
about such things, you know, and if 
she did, why # 

“See here,” she interrupted. “ You 
haven’t the slightest conception of any 
brutality in what you are saying, I sup- 
pose; but please spare both her and 
me the comparisons. I didn’t ask for 
any justification of your caring for her. 
But, if she loves you, why is she not 
with you tonight? Was there not suf- 
ficient of the daredevil spirit in her to 
face flight and danger with you?” 

He did not answer at once; then he 
muttered with an attempt at lightness: 

“Well, you know, Anne, all women 
haven't the grit that you have. And 
she’s got other friends; she’s too pop- 
ular to give up all her chances for one.” 
The bitter curl of his lip was hidden 
by the darkness. 

The horse’s slippery hoofs strug- 
gled over the loose, wet pebbles as they 
climbed upward; the rain came down 
suddenly in a torrent with a great roar 
and rush, then, after a few moments, 
stopped as suddenly, leaving silence 
about them but for its retreating patter 
in the ravine below. The air was sur- 
charged with electricity; faint flashes 
of lightning had begun to glimmer. 
The wife reached over and laid one 
hand on her husband’s. 

“ Robert,” she said softly, “I want 
you to remember that one of two 
women loved you. I know nothing 
about the other, and it does not matter 
—now. But when you think of to- 
night’s ride, you may take that com- 
fort to your soui; and you'll need com- 
fort some day. It is breaking my 
heart to let you go like this.” 
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The man made no answer. Then 
suddenly she drew in the horse till he 
stumbled back on his haunches. 

“ Listen!” she cried. 

Through the stillness they could 
hear a new sound, painfully distinct: 
the quick trot of hoofs and the roll of 
wheels over a distant bridge. They 
listened, breathless, two interminable 
minutes. 

“My God!” exclaimed the man. 
“That’s no country team. They’ve 
been to Riverton, and now they’re 
coming over the turnpike. I’m done 
for!” 

“No, you’re not. It takes half an 
hour to get here from Riverton. That 
long stretch across the meadows and 
the place where the road is being 
mended will put them back five min- 
utes, too. We’re close to the station 
now.” 

“Hurry, then!” But the horse 
picked his way slowly down the hill 
in the dark. The man was desperately 
nervous ; the woman calm as if looking 
into the face of death. 

Finally they reached a little country 
station in the woods, and the woman 
handed the reins to her companion. 

“Give me your valise,” she whis- 
pered, “ and keep well back. If they 
come, drive away—anywhere. [ll 
meet them.” Then she walked into the 
waiting room and called to the station 
master, who was talking outside. 

“ Going away?” he asked. 

“Yes; one ticket to the Junction, 
please.” He drew it from its place with 
maddening slowness. She tried not 
to snatch it as he held it out. 

“ Have I time to say good by to my 
husband before the train goes? He 
can’t leave the horse to stand.”’ 

“Oh, yes; that’s the whistle, but it’s 
a mile off yet.” 

She kept the valise in her hand and 
walked back to the buggy. 

“ Here’s the ticket, Robert. The 
man’s busy and won’t see you. Cross 
the track, and you can hide in a clump 
of bushes till the train comes. Then 
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swing yourself up on to the back plat- 
form. Quick! ”—as he moved stiffly. 
“John Whiting—don’t forget. Now 
—oh, Robert, my darling, God bless 
you and keep you safe!” 

“Good by, old girl,” he returned, 
kissing her hastily. ‘“ You came out 
fine tonight. Take care of the chil- 
dren, and don’t let ’em hear any more 
than you can help. You'll get on all 
right;” and he sprang away into the 
darkness. 

The train dashed up. She could see 
him climb on at its further end, and 
heard the thump of baggage and boxes 
under the station master’s hands. One 
sob escaped her. Then with short, 
sharp puffs the engine started and the 
cars dragged out of sight. 

“Hey, there! Stop her, will you? 
called a voice from a light wagon 
drawn by a sweating, galloping horse, 
as two men drove up to the platform. 

“Too late,” answered the. station 
master. “ What d’ye want? You ain’t 
travelin’, are you?” 

“We want the man that got off on 
that train.” 

“ There wasn’t any man; nobody but 
a woman.” 

“ What kind of a woman?” 

“A little one—not up to my shoul- 
der.” 

“ Sure there was no one else? ” asked 
the other man. 

“Nota soul. She bought her ticket 
and got on while I was unloading the 
baggage.” 

“ Fooled again!” was the angry ex- 
clamation. ‘“ Well, Jackson, we've 
raced twenty miles, now I guess we'll 
walk home.” 

“It was a tistake to go to Kate for 
information,” said his comrade. “ She 
told all she knew fast enough—she 
won’t have any more use for him—but 
it was the wife we ought to have kept 
our eye on. I told you that all along. 
We might follow her up now, if it 
wasn’t likely to be too late.” 

The wife had driven away, alone, 
into the black woods. 
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NEW ENGINES OF WARFARE. 


BY HIRAM STEVENS MAXIM. 


The famous American gun maker tells of his work as purchasing agent for the United 
States at the outbreak of the recent war—How recent improvements in steel casting are 
revolutionizing existing methods of making great guns. 


HEN the war with Spain broke 
ot, the United States found 
itself without a sufficient number of 
large guns, with the result that it was 
obliged to send abroad for a supply; 
and the firm of Vickers, Sons & Max- 
im, acting as agents for the American 
government, practically secured every- 
thing that was for sale in Europe, and 
succeeded in delivering the guns be- 
fore hostilities actually commenced. 

In such an emergency, the time re- 
quired to make the various classes of 
guns is a point of the greatest impor- 
tance. Six inch broadside guns can be 
made at our works in about three 
months, but we always have to reckon 
on its taking about a year to make a 
twelve inch gun. Moreover, we and 
other gun makers have our hands so 
full just now that it would be a practi- 
cal impossibility to make and deliver 
even six inch guns quickly enough to 
be of any use to a nation that has ac- 
tually gone to war, it being understood 
that large guns cannot be shipped from 
Englandeafter hostilities have actually 
commenced. 

Inventors have long sought a practi- 
cable method of making large and pow- 
erful guns in a short time, and we claim 
that we have at length solved the 
problem,atleastincertain aspects. The 
great obstacle has always been the dif- 
ficulty of making large and sound steel 
forgings. At the time of the Civil War, 
steel forgings of even a moderate size 
were seldom. reliable. I . remember. 
those that were made by Sir, Joseph 


Whitworth for the Massachusetts State 
government. One of the principal 
forgings had a lot of cinder (“ nigger’s 
head ’’) in the interior, in pieces about 
the size of a cocoanut. I remember 
also that even Whitworth’s best guns 
were apt to burst at the first firing. 

However, since then the process of 
steel making has greatly improved, so 
that today we are able to produce per- 
fectly sound and reliable steel forgings 
of very large dimensions. I regard 
Mr. Thomas Vickers, of our firm, as 
being the highest authority in the 
world on the production of high class 
steel in large pieces, and I am assured 
by him that we can undertake to make 
at our own works perfectly sound forg- 
ings of uniform character throughout, 
of a high grade of steel, of any weight 
up to one hundred and fifty tons, or 
perhaps two hundred tons, if necessary. 
This, of course, puts a completely new 
face on the whole subject of gun pro- 
duction. 

When steel guns first made their ap- 
pearance the material was so unreliable 
that the only practicable way to make 
a reliable gun was to build it up from a 
large number of pieces. Solid forgings 
were employed for the barrel,and these, 
when bored out and turned, were com- 
paratively thin. Then on the outside of 
this were shrunk innumerable bands 
and jackets, trunnion pieces, and so 
forth, until the gun was built up to the 
required size and weight. It was a 
slow and laborious process. 

Some years ago it occurred to me 
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that the improvements in steel making 
had advanced sufficiently far to enable 
one to produce a perfectly reliable steel 
gun from a single forging. Experi- 
ments were first made with 6 pounders, 
then with 15 pounders, and finally 4.7 
inch high power naval guns were made 
and tested with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. The process of making these 
is not so simple as one might imagine. 
The forging was made in the ordinary 
way from the best steel obtainable—a 
steel which has just sufficient carbon, 
when heated red hot and plunged into 
oil, to take a spring temper. The forg- 
ing was then turned down to within a 
quarter of an inch of its finished diame- 
ter, and rough bored to within a quar- 
ter of an inch. 
a furnace in a vertical position, and 
rotated in the fire until the whole gun 
had been heated to a bright cherry red, 
when it was allowed to cool slowly in 
the furnace. This, of course, removed 
all local strains. Upon placing the gun 
in the lathe it was found to be about an 
eighth of an inch out of “true.” A cut 
was then taken of the outside until it 
was true, and the inside was smooth 
bored and rifled. The gun was then 
again mounted in the furnace. But be- 
fore describing the process of temper- 
ing it will be necessary to describe the 
apparatus employed for the purpose. 
The tempering furnace has an iron 
framework about fifty five or sixty feet 
high, and is constructed in such a man- 
ner that the gun can be mounted the 
same as in a vertical lathe, with a large 
oil connection at each end, so that 
when the gun is mounted in the furnace 
it is connected with a large oil tank in 
which the oil is under a pressure of 
about a hundred pounds to the square 
inch. The tank is also partly filled 


with compressed air, and the supply of 
oil is kept up by a large Worthington 
pump. 

When the gun is mounted and made 
air tight at each end, it is rotated slowly 
by a small steam engine, the furnace 
being kept heated by wood fires. Dur- 
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It was then mounted in: 









ing the process of heating a circulation 
of common coal gas is allowed to pass 
through the barrel. This, of course, 
completely excludes the atmosphere 
and prevents oxidation of the bore, and 
at the same time a portion of the gas 
is decomposed, which increases the 
quantity of carbon in the surface of the 
steel. 

When the barrel has been sufficiently 
heated, and while it is still rotating in 
the fire, the coal gas is shut off and a 
large valve opened which allows the 
oil to escape from the compressed air 
tank through the bore of the gun. So 
sudden and violent is the cooling ac- 
tion that not more than a quarter of a 
pound of the oil is decomposed. The 
gun is very quickly cooled, and it has 
been found to remain perfectly straight. 
From careful measurements it was 
found that the bore of the gun had been 
slightly diminished. 

On removing the gun from the fur- 
nace it was finished on the outside and 
mounted ready for firing. Increasing 
charges wereemployed, with absolutely 
no effect, until a pressure of about eigh- 
teen English tons per square inch had 
been obtained. Then it was found that 
a very slight diminution of the bore had 
occurred. Increasing charges were 
tried until the pressure reached twenty 
two and a half tons per square inch. 
With this enormously high pressure 
each of the three first charges dimin- 
ished the bore slightly at the breech 
end. Now, the first indication that we 
have that a gun has been overstrained 
is an increase in the diameter of the 
bore, while a diminution is a sure in- 
dication that there is a large margin of 
safety. This decrease of the diameter 
of the bore also demonstrates that the 
molecular condition of the steel itself 
is exactly what it should be in order to 
resist the highest possible internal 
strains. Experiments demonstrated 
that the interior of the gun was in a 
very high state of compression, while 
the external part of the gun was in a 
very high state of tension. 























The importance of this process is 
briefly this—that it saves one half the 
steel, one half the expense, and more 
than one half the time required by the 
older methods. 

It is true that these guns are quite 
as good as the old built up guns, and 
where it is not a question of weight, 
such as in fortifications, they are, with- 
out doubt, a most excellent gun; but a 
still stronger guncan be made by taking 
a similar steel, tempering it, and then 
winding very strong steel wire onto the 
outside of the tube. It is quite impos- 
sible to temper steel in a solid forging 
that will be anything like as strong as 
steel wire, so the guns for naval pur- 
poses, which must possess the maxi- 
mum power with the minimum weight, 
will still have to be made by a slow and 
tedious process. I have no doubt that 
the solid guns (all in one piece) which 
we produced some years ago are quite 
as good as the ordinary built up naval 
gun, but they are not so good as the 
naval guns we are now making at our 
works. 

For instance, until a few months ago 
every one was completely satisfied with 
the English six inch broadside gun. It 
was said to be the best gun in existence. 
It was a steel built up gun, and proba- 
bly quite as good a gun as it was pos- 
sible to make by that system. Recently, 
however, we have made a tempered 
steel and wire gun of the same caliber, 
with which we obtain a muzzle velocity 
of 2,775 feet per second, giving the pro- 
jectile about twice as much energy as 
in the best of the old broadside guns. 
Although this new weapon has such 
extremely high power, it can, on ac- 
count of a new form of projectile, be 
fired a very large number of rounds 
without being worn out; and so suc- 
cessful has it proved that the British 
government has recently placed large 
orders for it. 

If the United States government 
should require a large number of cheap 
guns for fortifications, | should cer- 
tainly recommend that they be made all 
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in One piece, and tempered from the 
inside by the process already described ; 
but for naval gius, where it is necessary 
to keep the weight down, we shall have 
to stick to the tempered steel tube 
wire wound guns. 

It may be interesting to recall here 
that on the 30th of May, 1885, I took 
out British Patent No. 6591, entitled 
“Improvements in Guns and Explo- 
sive Projectiles Therefor, Chiefly De- 
signed for Destroying Ships.” At that 
time many engineers were of the opin- 
ion that it would be extremely difficult 
to hit a ship with the ordinary White- 
head torpedoes. It was argued that it 
might be better to throw the torpedoes 
through the air instead of propelling 
them through the water. I according- 
ly made the gun referred to in this 
patent for throwing aerial torpedoes, 
with the idea of rendering them as 
nearly safe as possible. In order to 
avoid the initial shock I employed pro- 
gressive powder, a gunpowder which 
burns slowly at first and then faster 
and faster as the projectile or torpedo 
moves forward in the gun. The tor- 
pedo was provided with a delayed ac- 
tion fuse, so that it had time to sink a 
certain distance in the water, or to 
penetrate the side of a ship, before the 
explosion took place. 

The gun was actually made and 
fired, but as there was a great deal of 
prejudice against the use of high ex- 
plosives on shipboard at that time it 
came to nothing. Recently I have seen 
it repeatedly stated in the newspapers 
that Hiram Maxim, of London, had 
offered to arm a small cruiser for the 
United States with one large gun 
which was to throw torpedoes by the 
use of progressive powder, and that one 
of these missiles would annihilate 
the whole Spanish fleet at a distance of 
nine miles. Our company has been 
pestered with all sorts of communica- 
tions on the subject. I actually re- 
ceived, at my private residence in 
London, an official letter from Wash- 
ington, informing me that the United 
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States government could have nothing 
to do with the project. As a matter of 
fact, | have never made any such offer, 
and riever claimed that my torpedo gun 
had a range of anything like nine miles. 
I am no more responsible for what has 
been said about it than I am for the 
equally absurd statement that I was 
building a flying machine in San Fran- 
cisco to take passengers and freight to 
the Kiondike. 

I should like to say something as to 
the connection of our firm with the re- 
cent war with Spain. When it became 
certain that hostilities would take place, 
the United States government tele- 
graphed, making us virtually its Kuro- 
pean agents, and, as I have already 
said, we were able to purchase prac- 
tically everything there was for sale in 
Kurope. We claim to be perfectly im- 
partial in our transactions with differ- 
ent nations. Of course, being an 
English firm, we have to be. The 
United States government, however, 
was too quick for Spain, with the result 
that when she came into the field there 
was nothing left to purchase. Every 
Maxim gun in our works, and every 
gun that could be bought in Europe, 
had been bought and shipped to the 
United States, although in some 
cases the Americans were only a few 
hours ahead of the Spaniards, who had 
a deposit in London for the purpose 
of purchasing weapons. Our sales 
made to Spain amounted to some thirty 
odd thousand pounds, while our sales 
to the United States amounted to 
£400,000, or $2,000,000. 

This sum may sound large, but mod- 
ern military finances are on a vast scale, 
and the United States is by no means 
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our largest customer. From the Brit- 
ish government—for which we are now 
building a cruiser, a battleship, and a 
great many large guns—we have orders 
in hand that would amount, in all, to 
something like $20,000,000. 

Another very important type of gun, 
in which there is a great deal of interest 
just now, is the rifle caliber machine 
gun—that is, a machine gun with rifle 
caliber, and using rifle ammunition. 
Guns of this kind have been found very 
serviceable in the British army, and. we 
have sold them extensively to the Brit- 
ish navy; but recently we have brought 
out a. new weapon which we think will 
supersede the present type, as far as the 
navy is concerned. 

This new automatic gun weighs con- 
siderably less than the old Gatling ten 
barrel gun using rifle ammunition ; but 
instead of rifle ammunition, we use 
cast iron and hardened steel projectiles, 
weighing about a pound and a quarter, 
and provided with percussion fuses and 
bursting charges. It fires three hun- 
dred rounds a minute from a single bar- 
rel, and as the steel projectile will 
penetrate two inches of steel, and as 
the gun has an extremely long range, 
it will be seen that it is a more powerful 
weapon for use against torpedo boats 
than any rifle caliber gun yet made. 
Moreover, on account of the bursting 
charges in the shells it fires, it is very 
easy for the gunner to see just where 
the projectiles are striking, so that 
more hits can be made with this gun, at 
long range at sea, than with the rifle 
caliber which fires twice as fast. The 
United States government has ordered 
a large number of these new guns for 
the navy. 

Fliram Stevens Maxim. 





OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS WON SO REMARKABLE 


A TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE 


FIRST 


INSTALMENT SKETCHES THE HISTORY OF SPANISH POWER IN THE ISLANDS 
THAT ARE THE NATURAL OUTPOSTS OF OUR SOUTHERN SHORES, 


AND TRACES THE EVENTS THAT GRADUALLY 


AND 


INEVITABLY LED US INTO WAR. 


HE war of 1898 between the 
United States and Spain was the 
logical and inevitable ending of a long 
chapter of history. The conditions that 
caused it began with the earliest settle- 
ments of the English and the Latin peo- 
ples in the new world. The race that 
was to dominate the wide continent of 
North America came into conflict with 


its French rivals two centuries ago, and 
their struggle was decided by Wolfe at 
Quebec in 1759. While Spain held 


Florida and Louisiana, hostilities with 
the English colonies, which had now 
become the United States, were a con- 
stant probability, and were averted only 
by the timely cession of both those 
great provinces. For the possession of 
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HAVANA IN 1720. 


From an engraving in “ Gage’s Voyage” (1720) 
> 
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THE TOMB OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT HAVANA. 


Texas and California we fought the war 
of 1846 and 1847 against the Spaniards 
of Mexico—a war that seems to have 
finally settled the southwestern fron- 
tier of our dominion. Cuba, lying 
scarcely more than a hundred miles 











THE PEOPLE OF SANTO 


DOMINGO CLAIM THAT THEY POSSESS THE ASHES OF COLUMBUS, AND THAT THE TOMB IN 
HAVANA IS THAT OF HIS BROTHER DIEGO. 


from our shores, facing our southern 
seaports, and commanding the Gulf of 
Mexico, is geographically as necessary 
an appanage of our territory as Florida. 
Under Spanish rule it has been an un- 
failing source of anxiety in our foreign 














relations, a perpetual problem to our 
statesmen—a problem to which there 
could be but one ultimate solution. The 
unhappy island has long been a run- 
ning sore in the body politic of the 
northern half of the new world. It is 
extraordinary that the nineteenth cen- 
tury should almost have ended before 
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of October, old style, or the 7th of No- 
vember, new style, in the year 1492. 
Here was no low lying islet, such as He 
had seen in the Bahamas; it was a land 
of forests and rivers and noble moun- 
tains—a part, doubtless, of the Asiatic 
mainland of which Columbus was in 
In the discoverer’s optimistic 


search. 
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MUNDUS NOVUS. 


RUYSCH’S MAP OF THE NEW WORLD (1598). 


THIS MAP SHOWS GRUENLANT 


(GREENLAND) AND TERRA NOVA (NEWFOUNDLAND) TOO FAR TO THE 
SOUTH. HAITI APPEARS AS ‘‘ SPAGNOLA,’’ SOUTH AMERICA AS 
‘“ TERRA SANCTE CRUCIS”? (LAND OF THE HOLY CROSS). 
CUBA RUNS INDEFINITELY WESTWARD. 


the great American power to which 
nature has set her in such close relation 
found itself compelled to draw the 
sword against the government respon- 
sible for her intolerable condition. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 


It was the first westward voyage of 
Columbus that made Cuba known to 
European civilization. Sixteen days 
after the Italian navigator’s landing on 
the island that he christened San Sal- 
vador—which was probably . either 


Watling’s or Cat Island—he sighted the 
Cuban coast at a point near the present 
site of Nuevitas. 


This was on the 28th 





way, he described it in his diary as “ the 
most beautiful land that human eyes 
ever beheld.” The natives received 
him with wondering hospitality, but, 
naturally enough, could give him little 
information. Hearing them mention a 
village or district called Cubanacan, 
Columbus concluded that he had 
reached the dominions of Kublai Khan, 
the great Tartar sovereign whose court 
Marco Polo visited two hundred 
years before. He sent some of his men 
inland, as ambassadors to the reigning 
prince; but after traveling a dozen 
leagues they came back, reporting that 
they could find no prince, no cities, no 
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post of La Navidad. 
He never founded any 
settlement in Cuba, 
though on his second 
voyage (1494) he 
passed along almost the 
entire length of. its 
southern coast, and on 
his fourth and last 
(1503) he paid it anoth- 
er brief visit. When 
he died, three years 
later, he still believed 
that it was part of the 
mainland of Asia. He 
had named it Juana, in 
honor of the Infant 
Juan (John), the son 
of his patrons, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. It 
also appears on early 
maps as Fernandina, 
Isabella, Santiago. (aft- 











roads—nothing but the same primitive 
villages of naked, harmless Indians. 
Columbus spent two months on the 
northern coast of Ciba; then he sailed 
from Cape Maysi—which he named 
“ Alpha and Omega,” supposing it to 
be the easternmost extremity of Asia 
—to Hispaniola (Haiti), where his flag- 
ship, the Santa Maria, was wrecked, 
and he left its crew to build the fortified 


PUNISHMENT OF INDIANS FOR NOT ATTENDING CHURCH. 
From_an engraving in Champlain's *‘ Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico.” 


er the patron saint of 
Spain), and Ave Maria; 
but all these titles 
were soon superseded by the old In- 
dian name which it still bears. 


EARLY SPANISH COLONIZATION. 


To the chance that wrecked the San- 
ta Maria on its shores was due the fact 
that Spanish colonization of the new 
world began in Hispaniola. In 1511 
Diego Columbus, the great discoverer’s 
son, who was ruling in that island as 
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A CUBAN HURRICANE—THE GREAT STORM OF 1846 AT HAVANA. 
From an old print. 
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admiral of the Indies, sent out Diego 
Velasquez, with four ships and three 
hundred men, to conquer Cuba. With 
this force—of which Hernando Cortez, 
the future conqueror of Mexico, was an 
undistinguished member — Velasquez 
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CANTINO'’S MAP OF THE NEW.WORLD (1502). 
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established the armed posts of Baracoa 
(1511), Santiago de Cuba (1514), and 
some others whose names still appear 
on the maps of the island. Baracoa, 
now a decayed seaport with the popula- 
tion of a village, was the first seat of 
government, being made a city and a 
bishopric in 1518; but four years later 
the capital was transferred to Santiago, 
of whose long history the latest and 
most eventful chapter is fresh in all 
American minds. 

In Hispaniola the Spaniards had al- 
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ready established the bloody and brutal 
system of enforced labor—or slavery, 
to give it its true name—which utterly 
exterminated the West Indian aborig- 
ines. They carried the same policy to 
Cuba. The Inquisition, established in 
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THIS MAP SHOWS CUBA AND 
THE DOTTED 


Spain thirty years before, went with it, 
and the torch of the holy office sec- 
onded the sword of the soldier in cow- 
ing the helpless natives. “Thus be- 
gan,” says Arrate, the Cuban historian 
of last century, “that gathering of an 
infinite number of gentiles to the 
bosom of our holy religion, who other- 
wise would have perished in the dark- 
ness of paganism.” They were gath- 
ered so rapidly to that gentle bosom 
that within fifty years the Indians of 
Cuba, who had numbered several hun- 
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THE VOLANTE, THE HISTORIC VEHICLE OF CUBA. 


dred thousand when the Spaniards 
came, were totally extinct. 

There is a characteristic story of 
Hatuey, a chief whom Velasquez or- 
dered to the stake for his resistance to 
the conquerers. A priest soothed his 
last moments by asking if he wished to 
go to Heaven. “ Are there any Span- 
iards there?”  MHatuey inquired. 
“Many,” replied the priest. “ Then,” 
said the Indian, “ I would rather go to 
hell! ” 

Spain has suffered from no little mis- 
representation at the hands of Cuban 
writers, and of some Americans; but 
the facts of this dark page of her co- 
lonial annals do not rest upon the tes- 
timony of any foreign critic. They are 
told by that great Spaniard, Bartolome 
de las Casas, whose “ Destruction of 
the Indies” is a narrative of what he 
himself saw in Cuba and Hispaniola be- 
tween 1502 and 1530. 


For more than 
two hundred years 
after the first colo- 
nization of Cuba, 
the development of 
the island was very 
slow. Spanish in- 
terest centered up- 
on the richer prov- 
inces of Peru and 
Mexico, and _ the 
chief value of Cuba 
was as a port of 
call for treasure 
ships sailing from the mainland. It 
was this traffic that gave Havana its 
importance. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF HAVANA. 


The history of the chief city and sea- 
port of the West Indies begins in 1515, 
with the settlement of fifty of the men 
of Diego Velasquez’ expedition at the 
post of San Cristobal de la Habana, on 
the present site of the town of Bata- 
bano, on the southern coast of Cuba. 
A few years later, finding the spot they 
had chosen unhealthy, the settlers 
crossed to the northern shore, little 
more than thirty miles distant, and es- 
tablished themselves at the narrow en- 
trance of a bay in which Ocampo—the 
Spanish admiral who first circumnavi- 
gated Cuba—had repaired his ships in 
1508. Here, beside its fine harbor, 
Havana had a tong struggle for exist- 
ence. The sixteenth century was a 
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stormy time in West Indian waters. 
There might be peace at home, but in 
the new world the Spaniard, the 
Frenchman, the Englishman, and the 
Hollander were foes wherever they 
met ; and all of them were fair game to 
the buccaneers who fought under no 
flag but their own. Havana suffered 
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by another French marauder, Jacob 
Sores, in 1551. In 1589, to protect his 
treasure ships from those dreaded 
wolves of the sea, Drake and Hawkins, 
who “held the power and glory of 
Spain so cheap,” Philip II ordered two 
strong fortresses built to defend the 
harbor of Havana. These, too, are 
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THE CAPTURE OF A SPANISH GALLEON. 


From an engraving in the “ Voyage par George Anson” (1750). 


several hostile visitations. In 1538, the 
settlement having been burned by a 
French pirate or privateer—the dis- 
tinction between the two was often very 
slight—Hernando de Soto, the gover- 
nor of Cuba, came from Santiago, his 
capital, and built the fort of La Fuerza 
to defend it. The old building, not.a 
very formidable fortress, still stands, 
the most ancient relic of Havana’s early 
days. 

It was at Havana that De Soto gath- 
ered his expedition for the exploration 
of Florida, and from thence that he 
sailed with nine ships on the 12th of 
May, 1539—never to return. His fort 
did not save the place from an attack 


standing today—the Bateria de la 
Punta (Battery of the Point) at the 
northernmost point of the city, west 
of the entrance to the bay, and the fa- 
mous Morro* on the low heights that 
rise on the east side of the channel. In 
the same year the colonial government 
of Cuba was reconstituted, Havana be- 
came the capital of the island, and Juan 
de Tejada was sent there as the first 
captain general. 

During the next century the fortifi- 


_# The Spanish word morro, which means “‘a 
protruding lip,’”’ is frequently applied to forts 
standing upon an elevation at the mouth of a 
harbor. There is another famous Morro at Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and another at San Juan, in Porto 
Rico. 
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cation of Havana was completed by the 
building of a wall around the town; 
and from this time, owing to its situa- 
tion and defenses, it was long regarded 
as impregnable. A contemporary de- 
scription pictures it as an unkempt 
place, with houses of straw and wood, 
surrounded by little gardens with 
hedges of a prickly shrub. At night 
the narrow streets were unlighted, and 
swarmed with land crabs. 


HAVANA TAKEN BY THE BRITISH. 


In 1762 occurred an event which, 
memorable and interesting in itself, is 
of historical importance as having first 
brought Cuba into the field of inter- 
national politics,andas marking the be- 
ginning of the island’s relations with 
ourselves. - This was the capture of Ha- 
vana by the British and colonial troops 
commanded by the Earl of Albemarle. 
It was one of the scenes of that 
great drama of battle, the Seven 


Years’ War, in which Europe’s soldiers 


and sailors met and fought in Asia and 
America, on Atlantic and Pacific. Eng- 
land, after some initial reverses, had 
shattered the French fleets at Lagos 
and Quiberon, and driven the Bourbon 
flag from Canada and India. When 
Spain entered the conflict as France’s 
ally, the next blows were directed 
against her colonial possessions, and 
British expeditions were despatched 
against Havana and Manila. Both 
were completely successful, although 
in each case diplomacy gave back to 
Spain what had been won from her by 
the sword. 

‘Havana being reputed a strongly 
fortified and garrisoned place, the force 
sent against it was a powerful one. 
There were thirty two ships of war, 
with nearly two hundred transports, in 
the fleet that was sighted off the harbor 
on the 6th of June, 1762. <A landing 
was effected at Guanabacoa, a few miles 
east of Havana, on the 17th, and the 
British army, numbering twenty thou- 
sand men, advanced and captured the 
heights east of the harbor, where the 
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fortress of Cabanas now stands. The 
Spaniards, who had twenty seven thou- 
sand regulars, besides an auxiliary 
force of volunteers, still held the Morro, 
and prevented the English men of war 
from entering the port by sinking ships 
in the channel. 


FEVER AS THE INVADERS’ FOE, 


In many respects, the campaign sug- 
gests comparisons with our own opera- 
tions at Santiago a hundred and thirty 
six years later. Although a consider- 
able part of their force had been raised 
in the West Indies, the British found 
the fevers of the Cuban coast a deadlier 
foe than the Spanish guns. Before the 
end of July, nearly half of their force 
was disabled by sickness; and the ar- 
rival, on July 28, of a body of fresh 
troops from the North American col- 
onies was a most welcome reinforce- 
ment. These earliest American invad- 
ers of Cuba consisted of a thousand 
men from Connecticut, eight hundred 
from New York, and five hundred from 
New Jersey, with General Lyman, of 
the first named colony, in command. 
It is worth recording that Israel Put- 
nam, destined to win fame in the Rev- 
olution, was acting colonel of the Con- 
necticut regiment. 

The Morro was stormed a few days 
later, and on August 13 the city sur- 
rendered, the garrison being allowed to 
march out with the honors of war. An 
immense quantity of spoil fell to the 
victors, who confiscated public prop- 
erty and levied contributions unspar- 
ingly. The tobacco and sugar seized 
and sold on the spot alone brought 
$3,500,000. Sir George Pocock, who 
commanded the fleet, and Lord Albe- 
marle drew $600,000 apiece as prize 
money. The~comparative value that 
eighteenth century  officialdom at- 
tached to officers and men may be in- 
ferred from the fact that each soldier’s 
share was twenty dollars and each 
sailor’s eighteen. 

The territory surrendered to the 
British stretched eastward to Matan- 
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zas, but they had made no effort to 
push their conquests when peace was 
proclaimed, and on the 6th of July, 
1763, they evacuated Cuba, George 
III’s government having accepted in 
exchange the Spanish province of Flor- 
ida—which was returned to Spain 
twenty years later. While holding 
Havana, the soldiers were terribly 
scourged by disease. Mante, a chap- 
lain from New England, has left us, in 
his diary, a vivid picture of the suffer- 
ings of his compatriots, in whose camp 
the “ putrid fever” wrought frightful 
havoc. Only a remnant returned alive. 


HAVANA BECOMES THE FOREMOST CITY 
IN AMERICA. 


To Havana, a year of British occupa- 
tion was not without benefit. Efforts 
were made to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of a city which Spanish incompe- 
tence has allowed to remain a hotbed of 
fever to the present day. Its port, for 
the first time, was opened to the com- 
merce of the nations, and the world’s 
attention was called to the possibilities 
of Cuba as a mart for trade. Ha- 
vana’s importance as a modern city 
may be said to have begun at this point, 
although with the restoration of Span- 
ish rule the law giving Spain a mon- 
opoly of traffic with Cuba was tem- 
porarily reaffirmed. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it was probably the 
largest American city of European set- 
tlement, and certainly the richest and 
most important seaport in the new 
world. 

Luis de las Casas, who came out as 
captain general in 1790, did much for 
Havana, helping to form its Sociedad 
Patriotica (Patriotic Society), to found 
its first newspaper, the Papel Periodico, 
and to promote useful public works. 
Another name of the same period that 
is held in grateful memory is that of 
Francisco Arango. Born in Havana 
in 1765, Arango was secretary of the 
local chamber of commerce when Na- 
peleon drove the Bourbon dynasty 
from Madrid, in July, 1808. The Span- 
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ish officials in Cuba promptly met, and 
at four thousand miles’ distance defied 
the conqueror of Europe by affirming 
their loyalty to the deposed sovereign. 
Their action won for Cuba the title of 
the Ever Faithful Isle—a name of grim 
irony, in the light of later events—and 
the privilege, bestowed by the consti- 
tution framed in 1812, when Ferdinand 
VII returned to his throne, of repre- 
sentation in the Cortes at Madrid. Ar- 
ango went to Spain as one of the first 
Cuban delegates, and secured the final 
abolition of the law debarring foreign 
ships from the ports of the island. 


CUBA’S GOLDEN PERIOD. 


The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century has been called the “ golden 
period’ of Cuba’s history. It was a 
timeof general internaltranquillity,and 
of great industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. She was benefited by the 
fact that Spain was at its lowest ebb 
of weakness both at home and abroad. 
For years at a time, during the Na- 
poleonic wars, communication with 
Madrid was cut off by the hostile sea 
power of Britain, which, though it 
seized Trinidad, made no second at- 
tack upon Cuba. The successful re- 
volt of all the mainland colonies, too, 
seemed at least temporarily to have 
opened the ear of the Spanish govern- 
ment to Cuban grievances. At the 
same time it brought loyalist settlers to 
the island, just as Canada, after our 
own Revolution, became a refuge for 
Americans who preferred their old al- 
legiance. A more important immigra- 
tion came from Haiti, whence thirty 
thousand white families, victims of the 
island’s race war, are said to have fled 
to Cuba between 1798 and 1808, bring- 
ing with them the cultivation of coffee 
—which became the chief Cuban prod- 
uct, till superseded by sugar. All 
these causes contributed to the island’s 
rapid advance in wealth and popula- 
tion. She had had but 170,370 in- 
habitants in 1775, and 272,140 in 1791. 
The number grew to 551,998 in 1817, 














to 704,487 in 1827, and to 1,007,624 in 
1841. 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


But with all this material develop- 
ment signs of Cuba’s later troubles 
were not lacking. 

The West Indies seem to be well 
fitted, by nature, to be the home of civ- 
ilized and prosperous communities ; 
yet European colonization can show 
little, if anything, but failure in that 
rich chain of islands. They have had 
four centuries of checkered history— 
history full of revolts and massacres, of 
crimes and horrors, of battles fought 
for the spoils of war. The white con- 
querors exterminated the native tribes, 
to replace them with negro slaves ; and 
it has been their just retribution to see 
the African multiply and possess the 
land where the superior race failed to 
take thrifty root. In Haiti, negro 
domination has long been absolute. 
Jamica, always orderly under Eng- 
lish rule, and for a time a prosperous 
colony, has but a lingering remnant of 
a few thousand whites to more than 
half a million colored inhabitants. In 
the lesser islands—British or French, 
Danish or Dutch—the story is the 
same, 

To this long chapter of failures Cuba 
has appeared as the conspicuous ex- 
ception. With all her mistakes and 
shortcomings as a colonizing power, 
Spain seemed to have done in the West 
Indies what France and England could 
not do—to have planted the seeds of a 
community capable of becoming a 
civilized nation. But recent history 
suggests a serious question of this con- 
clusion. There are many today who 
hold that the prosperity of Cuba was 
founded upon slave labor; that from 
the industrial viewpoint, Cuba without 
slavery—which, it must be remember- 
ed, ended only a dozen years ago—is 
still an experiment ; that from the social 
and political viewpoint, the islanders, 
taken as a community, have yet to 
prove their capacity for self govern- 
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ment and their right to rank with the 
free peoples of America. 

There were no schools in Cuba till 
near the end of last century. In 
1836, when the population was nearly 
a million, only nine thousand pupils 
were receiving instruction. In 1860, 
the municipalities of the island had 
two hundred and eighty three 
schools for white children, and just two 
for colored, and the total attendance 
was no larger, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, than in 1836. In 1883, a re- 
port shows eight hundred and thirty 
five schools, but their management is 
described as one of utter neglect, few 
teachers being paid their salaries, and 
sixty seven schools being entirely va- 
cant. There is no census of illiteracy in 
Cuba, but, of course, it is practically 
universal among the negroes and quite 
general among the poorer whites. Of 
another test of popular enlightenment 
—the relative proportion of legitimate 
and illegitimate births—we find no re- 
cent report. The percentages of forty 
years ago are given by Ballou: 


LEGITIMATE. ILLEGITIMATE. 
White 67.8 32.2 
Colored 33-7 66.3 
Total . 50.5 49-5 


Even allowing for the existence of 
slavery, the figures are sufficiently 
shocking. Both Spain and Cuba were 
to pay a terrible penalty for allowing 
successive generations to grow up un- 
der such conditions of savagery. 


NEGRO SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Negro slavery, as has been said, 
ended in Cuba twelve years ago, but it 
has left a deep and indelible mark upon 
the island’s present and future. It be- 
gan almost with the Spanish *occupa- 
tion, and by a curious anomaly its ori- 
gin is traced to the sainted Las Casas. 
Seeing that the native Indians, a peo- 
ple neither accustomed to labor nor 
physically competent for it, were per- 
ishing in thousands under the lash. of 
their taskmasters, Las Casas suggested, 
as an alternative, the importation of a 
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limited number of African slaves. The 
suggestion, developed to an extent of 


which its author never dreamed, was 
destined to bring momentous results, 
and to stain the history of the new 
world with a crime to be expiated by 
the blood and tears of nations. Yet to 
stigmatize Las Casas as the founder of 
American slavery is scarcely fair. There 
were African bondsmen in Spain be- 
fore the time of Columbus, and the in- 
stitution was certain to cross the At- 
lantic to lands where it found so fertile 
a field prepared for it. 

Nominally, at least, the Spanish laws 
that regulated slavery in Cuba were 
fairly humane. They forbade the own- 
er to work his slaves longer than from 
sunrise to sunset (from six to six, in the 
tropics), with two hours for a siesta at 
noon, and with Sunday as a day of rest. 
They prescribed a certain quantity and 
variety of food, allowed slaves to keep 
pigs and cultivate patches of their own, 
and created a system whereby an in- 
dustrious negro could secure his free- 
dom by paying the amount of his first 
cost to his master; but it appears that 
if there was little ill treatment of slaves 
—and Ballou, Abiel Abbott, and other 
American travelers in Cuba testify that 
they witnessed none—it was rather 
from self interest on the part of their 
owners than from respect for the 
statutes. 

Whatever the material condition of 
the slaves, the institution was a fruitful 
source of social and political disorder. 
It was bitterly opposed by the mass of 
white Cubans, just as it was opposed 
by the free laboring class in the United 
States. On the other hand, it kept the 
rich planters loyal to Spanish rule, 
which protected them in the possession 
of their chattels; especially as the 
cafetals (coffee farms) were turned into 
great sugar plantations, operated on a 
far larger scale of agriculture. It was 
a fruitful source of official corruption. 
The negroes themselves formed a dan- 
gerous element of the population in 
slavery, and an undesirable one since 
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‘emancipation. Their numbers, at dif- 
ferent times, are thus stated: 
SLAVES FREE 
- 1827 286,942 106,494 
1841 436,495 152,838 
1851. 442,000 205,670 
1867. : 379,523 225,938 


Their present number is estimated at 
half a million. If these figures are cor- 
rect, it is-strange that Cuba’s. colored 
population should have decreased by 
nearly 150,000 in the last half century, 
while that of the United States, during 
the same period, has considerably more 
than doubled. 


THE PASSING OF SLAVERY. 


The first blow at slavery in Cuba 
was struck in 1817, when Spain agreed 
to prohibit the importation of African 
negroes into her colonies. A consider- 
ation for this act of humanity was the 
receipt of two million dollars from the 
British government—which, a hundred 
years before, had itself bought from 
Spain a monopoly of the slave trade in 
her ports. But long after 1817 the for- 
bidden traffic went on clandestinely. 
With the full cognizance of the Span- 
ish officials, and to their great financial 
profit, the barracoons of Havana con- 
tinued to be a mart for planters who 
needed labor. The trade was not with- 
out its risks, of course, and many a hu- 
man cargo from the east coast of Af- 
rica was confiscated and liberated by 
the watchful British cruisers; and as — 
the demand outran the supply, the price 
of slaves went up. In 1830, an able 
bodied negro was worth $250 or less ; 
in 1850, his value had doubled, and in 
1870 it had doubled again. 

But the government at Madrid could 
not much longer maintain an institu- 
tion offensive to the civilized world, 
and in 1870, without compensating the 
planters, a law was passed to effect its 
gradual abolition. Slaves sixty years 
old were declared free, and those not 
yet sixty were to become free on reach- 
ing that age; children born to slavery 
were to remain under “patronage” 
until they were twenty two, arid then be 
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free. One purpose of this act was to 
dissuade the negro population from 
joining the revolt then in progress. Ten 
years later the Spanish Cortes hurried 
matters by declaring slavery abolished, 
while patronage—the same thing under 
another name—was to end in 1888. 
Shortly before the latter date arrived, 
the liberation of all negroes was com- 
pleted by the decree of October 7, 1886. 


THE LONG SERIES OF REVOLTS. 


It was the Cuban negroes who first 
began the series of revolts that have 
made the island’s later history so tur- 
bulent and disastrous. During the race 
war in Haiti, ending in the triumph of 
the blacks, order was preserved in 
Cuba; but in 1812, when the first agita- 
tion for the abolition of slavery was in 
the air, there was a revolt under a free 
negro, one Jose Aponto, which was 
speedly ended by the execution of its 
leaders. 

The first rising of white Cubans— 
creoles, as they used to be called, 
though the word is not often used now 
—was that of the Soles de Bolivar in 
1823. The revolution of 1820 in Spain 
had led to intervention by the Holy Al- 
liance, and a French army, commis- 
sioned by that league of rulers by di- 
vine right, had invaded the peninsula 
and restored Bourbon absolutism by 
force of arms, suppressing the 
newly established liberal constitu- 
tion. Of this constitution Cuba 
had briefly enjoyed the benefit, but 
Marshal Vives was sent to Havana 
to cancel the privileges it had granted. 
Intense discontent was the result, and 
the secret association of the Soles de 
Bolivar was organized, its aim being 
to accomplish for Cuba what the South 
American liberator had achieved for 
the mainland colonies. It is said to 
have been in correspondence with Bol- 
ivar, and to have received from him 
promises of help. August 16, 1823, 
was fixed as the date for simultaneous 
risings in several cities; but there were 
traitors in the camp. On the day of the 


intended outbreak the head of the so- 
ciety, Jose Lemus, and his chief lieu- 
tenants, were arrested, and the con- 
spiracy collapsed. 


MONROE'S FAMOUS DECLARATION, 


That same year, 1823, was a mem- 
orable one in American history. The 
close political relations of Cuba and 
the United States may be dated from it. 

The Holy Alliance, organized to 
combat democracy wherever found, 
sought to follow up its success in Spain 
by reconquering her revolted colonies, 
the South American republics. With 
Cubaasa military base, itwould not have 
been a difficult task, had there not been 
strenuous and probably unexpected 
opposition. In December, 1823, Pres- 
ident Monroe sent to the United States 
Congress his famous message declaring 
that “ we could not view an interposi- 
tion by any European power in any 
other light than as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States ”’—thus laying down the 
principle that has become historic as 
thee Monroe Doctrine. The stand he 


_took was backed by England, and the 


continental powers were checked. 

To the destiny of Cuba the enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine was a fact 
of decisive impottance. It directly im- 
plied that the United States would not 
allow the island to pass to any power 
other than Spain. Thus much had been 
foreshadowed a few months before by 
John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of 
State, writing to Mr. Nelson, American 
minister at Madrid: 


The transfer of Cuba to Great Britain would be 
an event unpropitious to the interests of this 
Union, The opinion is so generally entertained, 
that even the groundless rumors that it was 
about to be accomplished which have spread 
abroad, and aré still teeming, may be traced to 
the deep and almost universal feeling of aversion 
to it, and to the alarm which the mere probability 
of its occurrence has stimulated. The question 
both of our right and of our power to prevent it, 
if necessary by force, already obtrudes itself upon 
our councils, and the administration is called 
upon, in the performance of its duties to the 
nation, at least to use all the means within its 
competency to guard against and forefend it. 
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At nearly the same time the veteran 
Jefferson wrote to Monroe, whose 
valued political counselor he had al- 
ways been: 

Cuba alone seems at present to hold up a speck 
of war to us. Its possession by Great Britain 
would indeed be a great calamity to us. Could 
we induce her to join us in guaranteeing its in- 
dependence against all the world, except Spain, 
it would be nearly as valuable as if it were our 
own. But should she take it, I would not imme- 
diately go to war for it ; because the first war on 
other accounts will give it to us, or the island 
will give itself to us when able to do so, 

After Monroe’s message, our states- 
men took a more decisive tone. For 
instance, in Henry Clay’s instructions 
to the American ministers in Europe, 
issued shortly after he became Secre- 
tary of State in 1825, he said: 


You will now add that we could not consent to 


the occupation of those islands [Cuba and Porto ' 


Rico] by any other European power than Spain 
under any contingency whatever. 


CUBA AS AN APPLE OF DISCORD. 


Spain’s extreme weakness at this 
period, and her loss of great colonies in 


rapid succession, naturally led to the 
belief that she could not retain her hold 
upon Cuba. That England intendéd to 
seize the island seems to have been a. 


baseless supposition. At that time— 
and later—our politicians were prone 
to mistrust of British designs. There 
was a strong feeling in favor of its an- 
nexation to the United States. Adams, 
in the note already quoted, declared : 
It is scarcely possible to resist the conviction 
that the annexation of Cuba to our Federal Re- 


public will be indispensable to the continuance 
and integrity of the Union itself. 


And Jefferson gave his opinion that 


her addition to our confederacy is exactly what 
is wanted to round our power as a nation to the 
point of its utmost interest. 

But nothing was done to realize the 
suggestion, The sinister shadow of 
the slavery question deterred our 
statesmen from action, either in the di- 
rection of acquiring Cuba from Spain, 
or in that of helping the island to as- 
sert its independence. All the South 
American states, on throwing off the 
Spanish yoke, had abolished human 
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servitude. An influential element in 
the United States was very unwilling 
to aid Cuba to take a similar step. As 
for admission to the Union, the North 
would not accept the island with sla- 
very, the South—or those who con- 
trolled the South’s political course— 
would not admit her as a free State. 
Van Buren,.as Secretary of State, in 
1829, thus stated the situation, after as- 
serting our “ deep interest ” in the fate 
of the Spanish Antilles: 


Considerations connected with a certain class 
of our population make it to the interest of the 
Southern section of our Union that no attempt 
should be made in that island to throw off the 
yoke of Spanish dependence, the first effect of 
which would be the sudden emancipation of a 
numerous slave population, which result could 
not but be very sensibly felt upon the adjacent 
shores of the United States. 


It is noteworthy that a couple of 
years after Jefferson’s expression of a 
wish that England would join us in 
guaranteeing Cuba to Spain, the Brit- 
ish government made that very propo- 
sal to France and the United States, the 
consideration from Spain being her ac- 
knowledgment, which she still refused, 
of the independence of the South Amer- 
ican republics; but both Paris and 
Washington declined the suggestion. 
The former, possibly, did not care to 
renounce its chance for a valuable pos- 
session that seemed to be in the inter- 
national market; the latter acted strict- 
ly on the lines of the Monroe Doctrine. 


THE STRIFE OF CUBAN AND SPANIARD, 


Amid these international complica- 
tions, a second rebellion against Span- 
ish rule was planned by Cuban creoles 
in 1826. Its chief organizers were fugi- 
tives of the unsuccessful movement of 
three years before; their headquarters 
were in Caracas, and again the aid of 
Bolivar was expected; but again, 
through treachery or lack of support, 
the rising collapsed before a blow was 
struck. The Spanish authorities were 
now equipped against disaffection with 
the weapon which they have ever since 
used so unsparingly to subvert popular 
rights and render pretended conces-. 
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sions worthless. By the decree of May 
28, 1825, the captain general had been 
permanently invested, in “ extraordin- 
ary circumstances ’—of which he was 
to be the sole judge—with “all the 
powers which are conceded to the gov- 
ernors of cities in a state of siege ”’—in 
other words, with absolute military 
power superseding all forms of law and 
all guarantees of liberty. 

With his authority thus asserted in 
Cuba, Captain General Vives formed a 
highly ambitious plan for the recon- 
quest of Spain’s mainland colonies. It 
was a task far beyond his powers. 
Landing at Tampico in August, 1828, 
with three thousand five hundred men, 
he was speedily hemmed in by superior 
Mexican forces, and compelled to sur- 
render his arms and withdraw. But 
Spain’s power in Cuba was not shaken 
by this reverse, and a third native ris- 
ing, planned by tlre secret society of 
the Aguila Negra (Black Eagle), was 
crushed as readily as its predecessors. 
Vives, who personally was a clear 
sighted ruler and capable administra- 
tor, refrained from any bloody ven- 
geance upon the conspirators, none of 
whom was executed. 

Vives was succeeded by Ricafort, 
Ricafort by Tacon, one of the most fa- 
mous of Spain’s colonial governors. 
Cubans remember Miguel Tacon as the 
man who riveted upon them the hateful 
system of Spanish officialdom, making 
the island a feeding ground for the poli- 
ticians of the peninsula, diverting its 
revenues from their proper channels, 
and delivering its public service over to 
corruption and neglect. It was he who 
deliberately destroyed the last chance 
of reconciliation between Spaniard and 
Cuban. Amid the troubles that fol- 
lowed the death of Ferdinand VII, in 
1833, the revolution of La Granja se- 
cured for Spain the reéstablishment of 
the liberal constitution of 1812. When 
the news crossed the Atlantic, General 
Lorenzo, governor of the province of 
Santiago, at once proclaimed the new 
order, which affirmed the liberty of the 


press, and created local governing 
bodies and a national militia. At Ha- 
vana, Tacon utterly refused to recog- 
nize the reformed constitution, and 
used his arbitrary power to suppress it. 
Declaring Lorenzo a public enemy, he 
was organizing an armed force to in- 
vade the eastern province, when_ the 
governor of Santiago fled to Spain, and 
laid his case before the Cortes. With 
fatuous inconsistency, the Madrid leg- 
islators approved Tacon’s course, ex- 
cluded the deputies who had arrived as 
representatives of Cuba, and declared 
that the island was not governed by the 
restored constitution, but by special 
laws. Meanwhile Tacon had estab- 
lished a reign of terror in Santiago, 
where he laid heavy hands on those 
who had dared to antagonize him. 
Clergymen and leading citizens were 
imprisoned or banished, and five hun- 
dred men were set to work with shack- 
led feet in the streets of Havana. 


PLANS FOR ANNEXING CUBA. 


In the early forties, when the troub- 
les on our southwestern frontier were 
bringing us nearer and nearer to war 
with the Spanish Americans of Mexico, 
public attention in the United States 
again became focused upon Cuba. The 

sritish governntent’s active work for 
the abolition of the slave trade—which, 
as has been said, continued to flourish 
in the Spanish West Indies with cor- 
rupt official connivance—gave rise to 
a wide spread belief that England’s real 
aim was the acquisition of Cuba for her- 
self. Such a plan certainly never ma- 
terialized, and there seems to be not a 
scintilla of evidence that it was ever 
contemplated ; but the alarm evidently 
found credence at Washington. John 
Forsyth, Secretary of State, wrote to 
our minister at Madrid, in 1840: 


You are authorized to assure the Spanish 
government that in case of any attempt, from 
whatever quarter, to wrest from her this portion 
of her territory, she may securely depend upon 
the military and naval resources of the United 
States to aid her either in preserving or recover- 
ing it. 
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Daniel Webster, who succeeded Mr. 
Forsyth in the State Department, told 
the same official, three years later: 

It is represented that the situation of Cuba is 
at this moment in the highest degree dangerous 
aud critical, and that Great Britain has resolved 
upon its rule. 

Had such a design been formed in 
London, our war with Mexico offered 
a favorable opportunity for its execu- 
tion; but nothing of the sort occurred. 
That war over, leaving us with a vast 
accession of territory, President Polk 
sought to round out our new acquisi- 
tions by a stroke like Jefferson’s pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and in 1848—a year 
of trouble in Europe—he instructed 
our minister at Madrid to offer the 
Spanish government a hundred million 
dollars for the sovereignty of the island. 
Spain refused the proposal, regarding 
the mere suggestion of such a transac- 
tion as an indignity; and it has never 
been officially renewed, though various 
plans for the purchase of Cuba have 
been brought forward by individuals or 
newspapers, and President Buchanan 
twice urged Congress. to consider the 
subject. 


THE BEGINNING OF FILIBUSTERING. 


At this same date, just fifty years 
ago, the political disorders of Cuba de- 
veloped a new phase, bringing them 
into closer connection with the United 
States, and constituting a source of an- 
noyance that ultimately became almost 
intolerable. In 1848 Narciso Lopez, 
who had escaped from the island after 
another attempt at rebellion, too feeble 
and abortive to deserve chronicling, 
formed the first society of Cuban refu- 
gees in America, and in the following 
year organized his first filibustering ex- 
pedition. He was stopped by the 
United States government ; but in 1850 
he rendezvoused six hundred men on 
an island off the Yucatan coast, and ef- 
fected a landing at Cardenas, where he 
expected that recruits would flock to 
his standard. 

The story of a dozen insurrections 
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shows that while the grievances of the 
Cubans have undoubtedly been great, 
and their outcry against their oppres- 
sors correspondingly loud, they have 
been singularly backward in striking a 
bold and united blow for liberty. The 
expectations of Lopez were totally dis- 
appointed. The people did not rise. 
They did not even obstruct the railway 
from Havana, which speedily brought 
two thousand five hundred of Captain 
General Roncali’s soldiers; and at his 
approach the invaders, who had seized 
the government house, retreated to 
their steamer. They disbanded at Key 
West, and Lopez was arrested by the 
United States authorities. Brought to 
trial, he was discharged; but his ship, 
the Creole, was confiscated. 


THE STORY OF LOPEZ’ LAST INVASION. 


The expedition of 1851 was at least a 
more stirring and romantic failure. Lo- 
pez had gathered about four hundred 
and fifty men and procured a steamer, 
the Pampero. His second officer, Gen- 
eral Pragay, was an exiled Hungarian 
rebel. There were a few more Hun- 
garians and Germans among his men; 
forty nine were Cubans, the rest Amer- 
icans, one of them being a well known 
Kentuckian, Colonel Crittenden. They 
sailed for New Orleans, and, after near- 
ly running into Havana harbor by mis- 
take, landed at Bahia Honda, some 
forty miles to the west, on the 11th of 
August. As Lopez stepped ashore he 
went down on his knees and kissed the 
earth, saying, “Querida Cuba!” 
(“ Beloved Cuba! ’’) 

With about three hundred of his sol- 
diers, Lopez pushed inland toward the 
mountains, where he planned to estab- 
lish himself in an intrenched camp. 
Colonel Crittenden and one hundred 
and fifty men were left at Bahia Honda 
to land the ammunition and baggage. 
They had not brought everything 
ashore when a Spanish steamer entered 
the harbor and attacked them. Some 
of the filibusters fled inland, and re- 
joined Lopez; Crittenden and most of 











his men attempted to escape in their 
boats, but were captured, taken to Ha- 
vana and shot. 

The Spanish troops found Lopez at 
Las Pozas. Attacking his camp, they 
were received with a deadly fire, and 
driven off with a loss of two hundred 
killed. The filibusters had lost thirty 
five men, and when they left Las Pozas 
they had to leave their wounded be- 
hind, to be murdered by the Spaniards, 
who had no mercy for outlaws. They 
made a second stand at Las Frias, where 
two hundred of them defeated thirteen 
hundred of the enemy; but their doom 
was certain. No recruits joined them; 
they had no supplies, and their scanty 
ammunition was ruined by tropical 
storms. They became scattered, and 
wandered through the forests till every 
one of them perished miserably, or was 
captured and taken to Havana for exe- 
cution. Lopez met a felon’s death by 
the garrote in the castle of La Punta. 


INTERFERENCES WITH AMERICAN 
COMMERCE. 


The annihilation of the Lopez ex- 
pedition did not deter the Cubans and 
their sympathizers in the United States 
—among whom General Quitman of 
Mississippi was actively prominent— 
from threatening fresh descents, and 
the result was a serious strain in the 
relations between the governments at 
Washington and Madrid. The bitter 
feeling. of the latter found expression 
in interferences with American com- 
merce, which provoked intense indig- 
nation in the United States. In 1851 
the American ship Falcon was fired on, 
and two other vessels were seized upon 
a vague suspicion that they had been 
concerned in Lopez’ operations. In 
1852,.the United States mail bags at 
Havana were opened and examined by 
order of the captain general.- The ship 
Crescent City was debarred from land- 
ing her passengers and mails, because 
her purser, a Mr. Smith, was person- 
ally obnoxious to the Spanish officials. 
In his annual message that year Pres- 
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ident Fillmore stated the situation 
thus: 


The affairs of Cuba remain in an uneasy con- 
dition, and a feeling of alarm and irritation on 
the part of the Cuban authorities appears to 
exist. This feeling has interfered with the reg- 
ular commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the island, and led to some acts of 
which we have a right to complain. 


In the same document the President 
reported a renewal of the British sug- 
gestion of 1825, and its renewed rejec- 
tion by our government : 


Early in the present year (1852) official notes 
were received from the ministers of France and 
England inviting the government of the United 
States to become a party with Great Britain and 
France to a tripartite convention, in virtue of 
which the three powers should severally and col- 
lectively disclaim, now and for the future, all in- 
tention to obtain possession of the island of Cuba, 
and should bind themselves to discountenance all 
attempts to that effect on the part of any power 
or individual whatever. This invitation has been 
respectfully declined. I have, however, directed 
the ministers of France and England to be assured 
thatthe United States entertain no designs against 
Cuba, but that on the contrary I should regard its 
incorporation into the Union at the present time 
as fraught with serious peril. 


DRAWING NEARER TO WAR. 


During the next two years the fric- 
tion of which Mr, Fillmore complained 
became still more serious, and in 1854 
the seizure of the American ship Black 
Warrior at Havana, on a charge of 


' violating the custom house regulations, 


brought Spain and the United States 
to the verge of war. The famous Os- 
tend manifesto, issued by the American 
ministers at London, Paris, and Mad- 
rid, was generally indorsed by Ameri- 
can public opinion when it declared : 


Our past history forbids that we should acquire 
the island of Cuba without the consent of Spain, 
unless justified by the great law of self preser- 
vation. We must, in any event, preserve our 
own conscious rectitude and our self respect. 
Whilst pursuing this course, we can afford to 
disregard the censures of the world, to which we 
have been so often and so unjustly exposed. 
After we shall have offered Spain a price for 
Cuba, far beyond its present value, and this shall 
have been refused, it will then be time to con- 
sider the question : ‘‘ Does Cuba in the possession 
of Spain seriously endanger our internal peace 
and the existence of our cherished Union?” 
Should this question be answered in the affirm- 
ative, then by every law, human and divine, we 
shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if we 
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possess the power ; and this upon the very same 
principle that would justify an individual in 
tearing down the burning hcuse of his neighbor 
if there were no other means of preventing the 
flames from destroying his own home. 

This bold and somewhat undiplo- 
matic statement was signed by Pierre 
Soulé of Louisiana, John Young Ma- 
son of Virginia, and James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania; but neither Congress 
northe Executive took any action upon 
it. Two years later, when Buchanan 
was elected to the Presidency, it was 
thought that he would take some step 
towards carrying out the decided views 
he had expressed; but beyond his re- 
peated suggestion that Congress 
should consider the purchase of Cuba, 
nothing was done. All less pressing 
questions were now thrust aside by the 
great conflict that culminated in the 
Civil War. 


A SPANISH REFORM COMMISSION. 


The prospect of intervention by the 
United States naturally did not tend to 
allay Cuba’s internal troubles, and the 


social and political disorder of the island 
continued. In 1865 the Liberal party, 
then in power at Madrid, made a char- 
acteristic attempt to restore the once 
vaunted loyalty of the Ever Faithful 
Isle, by referring its grievances to a 
commission of reform, half of whose 
members were appointed by the gov- 
ernment itself, and the rest elected in 
Cuba, but by a system that gave the 
Spanish party control of the polls. The 
Cuban demands* were submitted and 
rejected seriatim. 

Three years later there was again a 
gleam of hope for Cuba, which proved 
equally illusory. The reign of Isabella 
ended in a revolution, and another con- 
stitution—one of the seven or eight 
that Spain has had in the present cen- 
tury—was proclaimed. On paper, at 
least, it was quite an advanced one, de- 


* The chief points of these were the abolition of 
the military autocracy of the captain general ; repre- 
sentation in the Cortes ; mitigation of the press censor- 
ship ; the right of assembly ; the lessening of taxation, 
and the enforcement of the laws against the slave 
trade. 
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creeing universal suffrage and a free 
press, and granting Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines complete political equality with 
the mother country; but it was never 
put into operation beyond the ocean. 
It would have destroyed the political 
supremacy of the Peninsulares, the 
Spanish element that regarded itself as 
rightfully the ruling class in Spain’s 
colonies; and Lersundi, captain gen- 
eral at Havana, simply ignored it. Had 
he desired to recognize it, the Spanish 
volunteers, now established as the 
strongest political force in Cuba, would 
not have permitted him to do so. 


THE TEN YEARS’ WAR, 1868-1878. 


It was clear that the Cubans could 
rest no further hope on political agita- 
tion. Plans for a new revolution were 
already afoot, and on October to, 1868, 
the standard of revolt was raised by 
Carlos Cespedes on the plantation of 
Yara, near Manzanillo, in the province 
of Santiago. At the head of one hun- 
dred and forty men, Cespedes pro- 
claimed the Cuban republic; and thus 
began the Ten Years’ War, which, 
barren of other results, was destined to 
bring such frightful losses to Spain and 
such equally terrible devastation to the 
Pearl of the Antilles. 

The military history of the Ten 
Years’ War is utterly insignificant. It 
consisted of a confused series of guer- 
rilla campaigns, similar to those that 
have laid Cuba waste during the last 
few years. There were frequent re- 
ports of important actions, which were 
always sweeping victories for the side 
making the report. It was several 
times announced that the insurgents 
had captured this or that city ; but quite 
or almost invariably these triumphs 
were purely imaginary. The Spaniards 
succeeded in confining the rebellion to 
the provinces of Santiago and Puerto 
Principe, its western limit being prac- 
tically marked by the trocha, or forti- 
fied line, which they threw across the 
island from Moron to Jucaro. In the 
two eastern provinces they held the sea 
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coast, the towns, and many fortified 
posts, but were utterly unable to dis- 
lodge the patriots from the forest clad 
mountains of the interior. 

Had they sent thirty or forty thou- 
sand men to Cuba on the outbreak of 
the rebellion, and moved against its 
scanty and ill armed forces with 
promptness and vigor, it is very im- 
probable that the Cubans could have 
kept the field. But Spain was dis- 
tracted by domestic troubles ; civil war 
was threatened, and in 1872 it broke 
out, the Carlists attacking the sup- 
porters of the Italian Amadeo. Such 
troops as could be spared were sent 
over to Cuba in driblets. Some were 
Carlist prisoners, whose loyalty was 
doubtful. Some officers high in com- 
mand were strongly suspected of a 
desire to continue the war for the 
‘chances of illegitimate profit it brought 
them. 

There were shocking atrocities on 
both sides, terrible waste of life, and 
great destruction of property. Statis- 
tics of the Spanish losses were never 
published, but it is believed that during 
the ten years not less than 150,000 sol- 
diers from the peninsula left their 
bones in Cuba—some of them victims 
of the bullets or machetes of the insur- 
gents, but far more slain by the fevers 
of the tropics. The Cubans suffered in 
turn, for half of the island was laid 
waste; and though they seem never to 
have had more than a few thousand 
men in the field at once—it is impossi- 
ble to give the exact number, estimates 
varying all the way from two thousand 
to thirty thousand—their losses from 
the hardships of guerrilla warfare were 
disproportionately lieavy. 

Some of the worst excesses of the war 
were committed by the Spanish volun- 
teers—a force numerous enough to 
have suppressed the rebellion, had they 
displayed any desire for active service 
in the field, rather than for terrorizing 
the cities. There were about sixty thou- 
sand of them in Cuba, twenty thou- 
sand in Havana alone, and they 
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carried matters with a high hand in the 
capital. 


OUTRAGES BY THE VOLUNTEERS. 


In May, 1870, a performance was an- 
nounced at one of the Havana theaters 
for the benefit of “ Cuban insolvents ” 
—which doubtless meant the insur- 
gents. A crowd of armed volunteers 
broke into the house and poured a vol- 
ley into the audience. In the following 
month, displeased with the mild policy 
of Captain General Dulce, they arrested 
him and forced him to sail for Spain 
—a bold usurpation in which the Mad- 
rid government meekly acquiesced. In 
November, 1871, they seized forty 
three students of the University of Ha- 
vana, charging them with scratching 
the glass in a cemetery vault containing 
the remains of a Spanish soldier. The 
students were acquitted in court, 
whereupon the volunteers constituted a 
court martial of their own officers, con- 
demned eight of the young men to 
death, and shot them the next morning. 
The official paper announced that 
“some negroes had killed a volunteer, 
and two of them were summarily 
shot.” 

“Tt could not be expected,” wrote an 
American correspondent ‘who was in 
Cuba in 1873, “ that the insurgents, on 
their side, should abstain from fearful 
reprisals. The practice with them 
when a prisoner, and especially an of- 
ficer, falls into their hands, is to tie his 
feet up to a tree, and to pile up fuel un- 
der the dangling head, thus burning 
their enemy alive with a slow fire. It 
would not be easy to ascertain on which 
side the atrocities first began, or are 
carried to greater lengths.” 


BALMACEDA’S “ RECONCENTRATION.” 


A specially sinister reputation was 
earned by the Spanish general, Balma- 
ceda (afterwards captain general of 
Cuba), whose proclamation of April 4, 
1869, in the. districts of Bayamo and 
Jiguani, anticipated the ruthless policy 
of Weyler in some of its orders: | 
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Every man from the age of fifteen years upward 
found away from his habitation, who does not 
prove a proper reason therefor, will be shot. 

Every unoccupied habitation will be burned. 

Every habitation that does not fly a white flag, 
as a sign that its occupants desire peace, will be 
burned. 

Women not living at their own homes, or at the 
houses of their relatives, will collect in the towns 
of Jiguami and Bayamo, where subsistence will 
be provided. ‘Those who do not present them- 
selves will be conducted forcibly. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHY FOR THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 


It was only natural that popular sym- 
pathy in the United States should be 
strongly enlisted on behalf of the in- 
surgents. The spectacle of a people 
struggling to be free is one that appeals 
too strongly to give time for a close 
scrutiny of the standing and the meth- 
ads of those whom misgovernment has 
driven to revolt. The patriots of our 


own Revolution were ragged regi- 
ments, and partisan warfare had helped 
to win the struggle for us. On the other 
side was a power against whom we had 
a long series of grievances, and who 
represented a European domination 


such as we ourselves had cast off. There 
was a strong demand that our govern- 
ment should formally recognize the in- 
surgents as belligerents, as had been 
done by some of the South American 
republics ; but the administration, with 
undoubted political wisdom, opposed 
this step, which would have been 
of no practical benefit. As President 
Grant said in his annual message 
for 1869: 

The contest had at no time assumed the con- 
ditions which amount to a war in the sense of 
international war, or which would show the exis- 
tence of a political organization of the insurgents 
sufficient to justify a recognition of belligerency. 

Conditions had not changed when in 
June, 1870, the President sent to Con- 
gress a special message in which he 
described the shocking state of affairs 
existing in Cuba. It was a descrip- 
tion that applied as well to the re- 
bellion of 1895 as that of 1868: 

The condition of the insurgents has not im- 


proved, and the insurrection itself, although not 
subdued, exhibits no signs of advance, but seems 
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to be confined to an irregular system of hostilities 
carried on by small and ill armed bodies of men, 
roaming without concentration through the woods 
and the sparsely populated regions of the island, 
attacking from ambush convoys and small bands 
of troops, burning plantations and the estates of 
those not sympathizing with their cause. 

But if the insurrection has not gained ground, 
it is equally true that Spain has not suppressed 
it. Climate, disease, and the occasional bullet have 
worked destruction among the soldiers of Spain, 
and although the Spanish authorities have pos- 
session of every seaport and every town on the 
island, they have not been able to subdue the 
hostile feeling which has driven a considerable 
number of the native inhabitants of the island 
to armed resistance against Spain, and still leads 
them to endure the dangers and privations of the 
roaming life of a guerrilla. 


THE VIRGINIUS AFFAIR. 


Such was the situation when the af- 
fair of the Virginius trebly inflamed 
public feeling in the United States and 
made war appear inevitable. The Vir- 
ginius was a small American side- 
wheel steamer which had made several 
voyages to Cuba carrying arms and re- 
cruits for the insurgents. On October 
31, 1873, she was sighted off the south 
coast of the island by the Spanish gun- 
boat Tornado, which promptly gave 
chase. Ly a curious coincidence, the 
two vessels were sister ships, built in 
the same yard; and in the light of re- 
cent tests of Spanish and American 
seamanship it might have been ex- 
pected that the Virginius would out- 
run its pursuer. But though she made 
frantic efforts to reach Jamaican 
waters, throwing her cargo of horses 
and arms overboard to lighten the 
ship, as well as to destroy evidences 
of her unlawful mission, - she was 
overhauled and taken to Santiago 
de Cuba. 

One hundred and sixty five men were 
captured with the Virginius. On No- 
vember 4, four of them—three Cubans 
and one American—were summarily 
shot by order of the Spanish command- 
er, General Burriel. Three days later, 
thirty seven prisoners, one of whom 
was the ship’s commander, Captain 
Frey, were taken ashore, lined up be- 
fore a file of marines, and shot. These 
men were Cubans, Americans, and 
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British subjects. The American and 
British consuls protested vehemently, 
but without effect. On the 8th, twelve 
more prisoners suffered the same fate. 
The news of the executions was re- 
ceived with wild rejoicings.in Havana, 
with a burst of horrified indignation in 
the United States. Our government 
found itself in a very difficult position. 
Whether they were filibustersor not, the 
shooting of American citizens captured 
on the high seas was an undisguised 
outrage upon international law; but 
‘the weakness of our navy—which had 
been left to rot in our harbors since the 
end of the Civil War—rendered a 
prompt and effectual protest impossi- 
ble. A fleet was ordered to rendezvous 
at Key West, but little could be ex- 
pected of our rusty ironclads and ob- 
solete wooden ships. The rest of the 
Virginius prisoners would probably 
have shared the doom of the fifty three 
who had perished, had it not been for 
Sir Lambton Loraine, captain of the 
sritish sloop of war Niobe, who ran 


into Santiago harbor with his guns 
ready for action, and threatened to 


(To be continued.) 
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bombard the town if there were any 
further executions. 

There followed weeks of tedious cor- 
respondence between Washington and 
Madrid. The Spanish government de- 
clared that it had sent orders forbidding 
the shooting, but that owing to the in- 
terruption of telegraph lines by the in- 
surgents they hdd not reached San- 
tiago in time. Finally Spain consented 
to surrender the Virginius, to release 
the surviving Americans in her crew, 
to pay a small indemnity for those who 
had been shot, to salute the American 
flag, and to punish “those who have 
offended.” By way of carrying out the 
last. promise, Burriel was promoted. 
The formal transfer of the Virginius, 
which had been taken in triumph to 
Havana, was ungraciously carried out 
in the obscure harbor of Bahia Honda ; 
she was in a filthy and unseaworthy 
condition—the Spaniards had pur- 
posely defiled her—and she sank on her 
way to the north. 

But once more war with the United 
States had been postponed, and Spain 
was left to wreak her will in Cuba, 
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THE huntsman bee the meads across 
Blew blithe his breezy horn, 

And in the sunlight I saw toss 
The golden tasseled corn. 

The apple reddened toward its prime 
In orchards waving wide, 

One merry morn in autumn time 
When I went out to ride. 


’T was at the crossroads that I met 
A maiden fair of face ; 
Her eyes were dewy violet, 
She sat her wheel with grace. 
We both the same long slope must climb 
And so rode side by side, 
That merry morn in autumn time 
When I went out to ride. 


I smiled at her, she smiled at me ; 
Our talk it rippled on 

From politics to poetry, 
From Dobson back to Donne. 

Forsooth, the world has run to rhyme 
Since I that maid espied 

One merry morn in autumn time 
When I went out to ride ! 


Clinton. Scollard. 
































ODGER ENDICOTT looked at 
the girl beside him with consid- 
erable distaste. She was very nearly as 
tall as he, and the angularity of extreme 
youth made contact with her bare el- 
bow a thing to be avoided. Her head 
was well set, and her brown hair abun- 
dant, but her cheeks and lips were so 
red that they suggested a buxom dairy 
maid, and just below her lashes, which 
she kept lowered, lay a little colony of 
freckles. | 

Of all blemishes to a woman’s beauty 
Endicott found freckles least tolerable. 
These telltale flecks of color seemed 
uncivilized. He liked to look upon a 
woman as a mystery, and to have her 
real meaning darkened to him by suc- 
cessive vagaries ; and in the same way 
he wished her actual cheek to be veiled 
from the sun by successive layers of 
silk tissue. 

This young person evidently faced 
broad daylight brazenly. She seemed 
to have an appetite, also, and though 
thin, she looked distressingly healthy. 
It was his habit to forget that a woman 
is an actual fact ; and here was one who 
refused the olives and enjoyed the soup. 
These were the outward, visible signs 
of an undecorated mind. A girl who 
wore freckles in November would 
scarcely be opportune in her wit, and if 
her bones were visible at a glance, no 
doubt her opinions would be as easily 
discerned. 

Perhaps Endicott would not have 
been so shrewd in his conclusions if he 
had not been told beforehand that he 
was to have as his neighbor at dinner 
his hostess’ cousin from the country. 


THE KENTUCKY HEIRESS. 


BY ANN DEVOORE., 


Why Rodger Endicott came to the conclusion that his theories about girls from 
the country might not always be correct. 








Mrs. Van Damm, chatting with him 
at a tea the week before, had said, “ I 
think I shall give Molly Seymour to’ 
you, Rodger. Probably she will be 
awkward and shy, but you can put her 
at her ease. After dinner, as a reward, 
I shall introduce you to Flora Marsh, 
the new heiress, a beauty from Ken- 
tucky. But let me warn you to be on 
your guard, my dear boy. She has 
been educated in Paris, and they say 
she is the most heartless little flirt that 
ever said no to a man.” 

This description made Endicott still 
more dissatisfied as he glanced from 
the girl beside him to a figure in white 
at his host’s right hand. The table was 
long, but he could see her distinctly ; 
and he pronounced her a dainty crea- 
ture, and settled to the task of putting 
Miss Seymour at her ease as one might 
dutifully eat mutton when the doctors 
had forbidden terrapin. Till now he 
had scarcely exchanged a word with 
the fair rustic. He had arrived late, as 
dinner was about to begin; an indis- 
tinguishable mumbling of names 
served for an introduction, and since 
then she had opened her mouth only 
when it was necessary to admit a spoon 
or fork. : 

Endicott said gently, “ I have heard 
of you from your cousin, Miss Sey- 
mour. Mrs. Van Damm says this is 
your first visit to New York. How does 
it compare with Spottsville? ” 

She uncurtained a pair of eyes as 
blue as a baby’s, and looked at him 
with simple seriousness for several min- 
utes. Then she bit her lip and flushed. 
It was plain that she was embarrassed, 








and he pitied her. Blue eyes look pret- 
tiest above blushing cheeks, especially 
when the lashes are dark and silky. To 
cover her confusion he went on hastily 
without waiting for an answer: 

“I suppose you miss the cows and 
the sheep and nature and all that, but we 
have compensations in town; and then, 
if you should be homesick, there is 
Central Park. I often ride there my- 
self. Lots of green grass and squirrels, 
you know. I think you’d find it very 
jolly.” 

“J was there this morning,” she said, 
“before breakfast.” She had a soft 
drawl. Endicott could imagine her 
calling home the cattle at twilight. If 
it were not for her freckles and her 
leanness, she would be a good looking 
girl. ‘‘I dare say she poses as a rural 
beauty,” he thought, “in a pink dress 
and a sunbonnet, you know.” Aloud 
he asked: ‘“ Did you go to the zoo?” 

“No,” said she, and sighed. “Oh, 
but I should like to!” 

“ Well,” he said, “ there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t go. You must see 
all the sights, you know. I believe 
there’s quite a Noah’s ark there.” 

“ Lions-and tigers?” she asked. 

“Plenty of them. They don’t fright- 
en you?” 

“ Less than men do,” she said, “ ex- 
cept you, Mr. Endicott.” Then she 
asked: “Why is it that I am not 
afraid of you, though you are so dark 
and clever looking?” 

Endicott laughed. 
know,” he said. 

“T think I know,” said she, but hung 
her head and refused to tell. 

Endicott found her interesting. To 
pick up the conversation again, he 
begged permission to take her to the 
zoo on the morrow. 

“ Before breakfast?” she asked, 
which cooled his enthusiasm consider- 
ably. 

To show Mrs. Van Damm’s country 
cousin the sights of New York was the 
thing of all others that he had resolved 
not todo. What had changed him? “T 


“T really don’t 


THE KENTUCKY HEIRESS. 
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dare say the country bumpkins follow 
her about by the dozen,” he said to 
himself. He began to suspect that 
guile lurked in those innocent eyes. Ii 


‘ that were so, he had come to a contra- 


diction. Then she was a mystery after 
all, and a woman in the most subtle 
sense of the word. 

He soon forgot that her cheeks were 
freckled, and that a beauty educated in 
Paris was only a table lengthaway. Miss 
Seymour’s eyes were fixed on his so 
constantly that when for a moment her 
lashes dropped over them he felt a pang 
that was almost like loneliness. Wheth- 
er he described the shops and theaters, 
or dilated on the advantages of a coun- 
try life, or touched on the delights of 
friendship and the sudden sympathy 
that sometimes draws together those 
who are all but strangers, she listened 
to him with admiration and compre- 
hension, and answered suitably in her 
soft, drawling voice. Once, when she 
had asked him with a mounting color 
how long it took for two people to be- 
come friends in New York, he looked 
up and found Mrs. Van Damm shaking 
a sly finger at the young lady. His 
glance traveled quickly back, but Miss 
Seymour’s eyes were still turned to- 
ward him. It was a wonder how she 
found time to dine. 

She had an appealing way of saying, 
“A girl from the country is at such a 
disadvantage!” and though she 
seemed perfectly simple, her natural 
coquetry charmed him. 

A man with a fancy is a weathercock. 
The wind of his inclinations points him 
wherever it pleases. When -he grows 
rusty the wind may blow but he does 
not budge, and fancy becomes theory. 
Endicott had not yet grown rusty, and 
within half an hour he had whirled 
himself giddy. When he settled afterthe 
spin his opinions were reversed. He 
noticedthenthatthetablewas decorated 
with ferns and orchids, and that the 
light was stained green by the candle 
shades. This color seemed in harmony 
with his mood. He thought of wan- 
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dering with Miss Seymour through 
dewy fields and woods, and she had the 
freshness that befitted such an early 
ramble. Her voice could match a 
brook in liquid indolence, and her eyes 
under the shade of her lashes were like 
the sky at morning, more radiant than 
clear. 

He began to understand that a 
woman may be incomprehensible with- 
out being artificial; that she may be 
absolutely herself and yet a mystery. 
This girl was like nature, who stands 
a-tiptoe with the secret at her lips, but a 
finger lifted to guard them. As for her 
freckles, if Apollo chooses to reach 
down from heaven and touch a girl’s 
cheek should not the traces be counted 
divine? 

With the Roman punch Miss Sey- 
mour gave her attention to the man on 
her right, and Endicott had time to en- 
joy his reflections, and the pretty curve 
of her shoulder and neck. She was too 
thin for dimples but the line was per- 
fect. She turned to him again just be- 
fore the men were left to themselves. 

“T shall not forget, Mr. Endicott,” 
she said, “ what kindness you could 
show a little country girl.” 

Then she went from the room with 
the other women. As they passed be- 
tween the curtains, some one mur- 
mured, “ What a beauty!” 

Endicott tried to catch a glimpse of 
the Kentucky heiress, but he was too 
late; the curtains were closing behind 
Miss Seymour. The man who had been 
sitting the other side of her, moved 
nearer to Endicott. 
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“You're a lucky chap, Rodger,” he 

said. “She paid you marked atten- 
tion.” 

Endicott disliked the observation. 
“ She is very charming,” he said. 

“ Charming!” exclaimed the other. 
“A beauty, with half a million of her 
own! Find another word, Rodger. 
They say her father owns half the 
horses in Kentucky.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Endicott, “ the 
girl I’ve been talking to is Mrs. Van 
Damm’s cousin—a Miss Seymour from 
Spottsville. She has never been in 
New York before, and I fancy her 
father rides on shanks’ mare.” 

His listener laughed. “ She has been 
jollying you, Rodger,” he cried. “I 
danced the cotillion with her last night 
at the Flashers’. It’s Flora Marsh.” 

When Endicott reached the drawing- 
room Mrs. Van Damm met him. 
“ Come and be introduced to my cous- 
in,” she said. “ You know I spoke to 
you about her.” She led him toward 
the little person in white. “ Oh, by the 
by, Miss Marsh had to go on to a 
dance. She asked me to remind you of 
your engagement to ride with her in 
the park tomorrow. She will be ready 
at nine o'clock.” 

Endicott felt his heart shake. She did 
not despise him then for his prattle 
concerning country life and the zoo. 
He flushed with happiness. 

Mrs. Van Damm announced, “ Miss 
Seymour, Mr. Endicott.” A face as 
flushed as his own was lifted and a 
timid voice inquired : 

“ How are you?” 







Of human life, who beats his restless wings 
Against the bars that shut him from the sky, 
Calling aloud to all the unwinged rest 

A clarion message from his throbbing breast— 
To wake, and-rouse, and dare to look on high, 
Grow through captivity to nobler things 

And dauntless wait for death’s free pilgrimage ! 





Grace H. Boutelle. 
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A TALENTED LEADING MAN. 

Edward Morgan, lately of the Lyceum, is 
an Englishman. He wandered to America 
in 1888 and roughed it for two years in the 
West. Although his people are not of a 
theatrical turn, young Morgan had a decided 
fancy for the stage, determined to adopt it, 
and at twenty we find him with a one line 
part in ‘‘Shenandoah.”’ His first New York 
appearance was four years later as the convict 
in ‘‘ The District Attorney,’’ followed by the 
creation of Lloyd Calvert, the spy, in ‘The 
Heart of Maryland.’? It was while he was 
playing an exceedingly brief but admirably 
done réle in ‘‘The Two Little Vagrants”’ 
(an artilleryman who dies in the first act) 
that Daniel Frohman engaged him for the 
Lyceum, where his first appearance was made 
in ‘‘ The Wife of Willoughby.”’ 

During this same season he played George 
Carteret in ‘*The” First Gentleman of 
Europe” and Jack Povning in ‘‘The May- 
flower,’’ both important parts, which Mr. 
Morgan handled so well as to elicit special 
comment from the press long after the 
regular notice of the performance had been 
printed. Last winter, during Mr. Hackett’s 


ERIC SCOTT, OF AUGUSTIN DALY’S MUSICAL 
COMEDY COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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illness, he created Nigel Stanyon, the lead- 
ing role in ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledge.”’ 

He spent the summer in London with 
““The Heart of Maryland,’’ enacting this 
time Colonel Thorpe, the villain, and is to be 


John Storm in Viola Allen’s production of 


“The Christian,”’ 

A conspicuous merit in Mr. Morgan’s act- 
ing is its ease. There is no suspicion of 
‘“‘rant,’’ no trace of reaching out after effects. 
Allis natural and yet with that glamour of 
romance thrown around the stage picture 
that lifts it from the commonplace and 
makes it art. 

Mr. Morgan is a modest fellow, quiet in 
his tastes, with a whole souled ring to his 
words that inspires in an acquaintance a 
desire to be a friend. 


OUR LONDON HIT OF ’08. 

““The Belle of New York’? was the Ameri- 
can importation that pleased Londoners best 
last summer. Possibly the Salvation Army 
element that is prominent in the piece was 
responsible for its success in England. But 
whatever be the reason, this frolicsome con- 
coction of songs, dances, and scenery from 


EDWARD MORGAN, LEADING MAN WITH 
VIOLA ALLEN. 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. 
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EDNA MAY, AS THE SALVATION ARMY 

From a photograph 

the Casino outstripped ‘*‘ Too Much Johnson,”’ 

“The Heart of Maryland,”’ and ‘‘A Stranger 

in New York” in the winning of traus- 
atlantic appreciation. 

Our portrait of Edna May shows the lead- 
ing spirit in the production. She ‘hails from 
Syracuse, and was promoted from the Casino 
chorus to the name part in ‘‘ The Belle of New 
York” on its original metropolitan produc- 
tion last winter. Few quicker leaps from 
comparative obscurity to wide vogue are 
chronicled, even in stageland. Miss May 
(in private life she is the wife of a bicycle 
dealer) is exceedingly pretty, knows how to 
use her voice, and invests her impersonation 
with a certain air of quiet modesty that is as 
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LASS IN “THE BELLE OF NEW YORK.”’ 


by Downey, London 


pleasing as it is unlooked for in such en- 
vironment, 

Next to ‘‘ The Belle of New York,’’ Annie 
Russell in ‘‘Sue’’ appears to have captured 
the favor of Londoners. It is to be added 
that neither of these two plays was so suc- 
cessful in New York as were the three 
already mentioned as not proving so pleasing 
to our English cousins. 


THE TRAGIC CLOSE OF A PROMISING CAREER. 

Last January we printed a portrait and 
sketch of Berenice Wheeler, who had made a 
pleasing impression on her début in New 
York in the farce, ‘‘A Bachelor’s Honey- 
moon.’’ Herewith appears her last photo- 
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graph, taken a few days before she sailed on 
La Bourgogne upon that voyage which had 
for all the first cabin passengers so tragic an 
ending. 

Miss Wheeler, who recently became Mrs. 
J. B. Coleman, had started on a flying trip to 
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this department last fall in these modest 
terms: ‘‘ There is very little to say about my- 
self. I went upon the stage chiefly because 
I was obliged to support myself, and I think 
it a good field for a woman in that unfor- 
tunate position. Of course I had an innate 


~~ : a 


BERENICE WHEELER, WHO WAS LOST ON THE BOURGOGNE. 


From her last photograph by Schloss, New York. 


Paris to secure costumes for a leading réle in 
‘““Why Smith Left Home,’ the new play by 
George Broadhurst, author of ‘‘ What Hap- 
pened to Jones.’’ The part was written for 
her, and she was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity it would afford her to do good work in 
a higher field than was possible in the 
‘* Honeymoon.”’ 

Miss Wheeler was a native of Kansas City, 
and in reply to a request for information 
about her career, she wrote to the editor of 





love for the art, and I still retain it, though 
it’s difficult at times in the face of all the 
buffetings and_hard knocks one gets.”’ 

Miss Wheeler’s place in the new play is to 
be taken by Marion Giroux, who appeared in 
the original production of ‘‘My Friend from 
India.”’ 


SOTHERN’S LEADING WOMEN, 
Persistent rumors during the summer put 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Sothern at the head of 
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two separate companies, and by the time 
these lines are read, the rumor may have 
become fact. The reason advanced for the 
change is that the Anthony Hope play, ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Lady Ursula,’’ contains a much 
stronger part for Virginia Harned than for 


MAGAZINE. 


last she married Lawrence Maguire, a busi- 
ness man, and resides at one of the large 
New York hotels, close to Central Park, 
where the young couple may frequently be 
seen driving 
horses. 


behind Mr. Maguire’s fast 





GRACE KIMBALL, ONCE LEADING WOMAN FOR SOTHERN, AND RECENTLY MARRIED. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


Sothern himself, but the aversion of managers 
to having husband and wife in the same com- 
pany is now well known, and almost any 
excuse will serve its purpose in separating 
them. 

In case Miss Harned becomes an indepen- 
dent star, the question of her successor in 
Mr. Sothern’s support is one in which theater 
goers everywhere—especially women—will 
take a lively interest. Mary Hampton is 
undoubtedly well fitted for the position, which 
she filled temporarily a season or two ago. 
Grace Kimball, it is said, has no immediate 
intention of returning to the stage. In May 


Miss Kimball’s first appearance with 
Sothern was in the revival of ‘Captain 
Lettarblair ’’ at the opening of the season in 
1893, and her first creation was Elizabeth 
Linley in Paul Potter’s ‘‘Sheridan.’’ She 
remained his leading woman until her illness 
in the fall of 1896, when Virginia Harned 
was called in to originate /u/ze in ‘* An 
Enemy to the King.’’ During the succeeding 
winter Miss Kimball appeared with Henry 
Miller in ‘‘ Heartsease.”’ 

Sothern’s first leading woman at the 
Lyceum (after he had ceased to. be leading 
man there to Helen Dauvray in ‘‘One of Our 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE, WHO IS TO RETURN TO AMERICA THIS SEASON, 


From her latest photograph by Atmé Dupont, New York. 


Girls’’) was Belle Archer in ‘‘The Highest 
Bidder.’’ - But this was before his name 
appeared in big type. Miss Harned’s first 
appearance on the scene was in 1890, when 
‘* The Maister of Woodbarrow ”’ was produced. 
Immediately preceding. her was Charlotte 
Tittell, in ‘‘ Lord Chumley.”’ 


FROM ‘‘CARMEN’’ TO ‘‘ THE TERMAGANT.”’ 
Olga Nethersole came to this country in 
1894 to escape from the success she lad made 


in England playing adventuress parts. She 
won New York with her Camille, and after 
that could play what she liked—sure of an 
audience. For in this respect a woman has 
the advantage over a man—let her make a 
hit, and her personality is a drawing card in 
itself. How she will look and what she will 
wear are potent agencies in attracting audi- 
ences, whereas, with the man, they fail to 
enter into the case. 

But Miss Nethersole has not been obliged 
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to depend upon extraneous aids to perman- 
ency of popularity. She possesses the artistic 
temperament, is a creature of moods, and 
consequently abhors ruts. This imparts to 
her acting the freshness, the virility, which 
constitute magnetism. She “lets herself go,”’ 
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Rumors of Miss Nethersole’s marriage, rife 
at this period, appear to have been without 
foundation. She is to return to this country 
during the present autumn, probably with 
‘“The Termagant,”’ the new play written for 
her by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson, 


GEORGIA CAINE, LEADING WOMAN WITH THE ROGERS BROTHERS IN THEIR NEW PLAY. 


From her latest photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


as the phrase is, and whether it be Camille, 
Denise, or Carmen, strives even to think 
their thoughts while enacting their deeds. 
To the audience, of course, the result seems 
spontaneity, but to the actress it is achieved 
only by a patient study that means immense 
nervous strain preceding a performance and 
a frightful reaction after it. 

Referring to this side of the matter, a 
writer in a St. Louis paper on the occasion 
of the star’s last visit to America, quoted 
a member of her company as saying, ‘‘ Miss 
Nethersole is very pleasant—sometimes.”’ 
The speaker, it should be added in all justice, 
was a stanch admirer of the actress. 


authors of ‘‘ Rosemary,’’ and which she uses 
to inaugurate her tenancy of Mr. Tree’s new 
London theater, Her Majesty’s. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF AN ACTOR’S FAME. 

A great author may publish an inferior 
book and still reap fame and fortune from his 
former productions. The painter, having 
given the world a masterpiece, may feel 
assured that nothing he may thereafter do 
can rob him of the renown he has won; the 
immortal picture is there to testify to his 
genius. With the actor it is otherwise; 
eternal vigilance is the price he pays for 
steadiness of fame, and yet, when he fails to 

























































GRACE HEYER, OF “ THE WIFE”’ AND “ CHARITY MAY BUCKLEY, OF THE JOHN DREW 


BALL’’ COMPANIES. COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


strike ten with a new creation, 
the fault is more often that of 
the playwright than of the 
player. In other words, the 
actor must rely on somebody 
else besides himself to retain 
his place in the van, for if 
he is a manager as well as an 
actor—as .all the great Eng- 
lish players are—when he pre- 
sents a weak play, the criti- 
cism that is meted out to his 
poor judgment is easily con- 
founded with an _ estimate 
of his artistic ability, and 
straightway he suffers a lapse 
in vogue. 

Of course, should the great 
man chance to die during 
such a period, the inevitable 
reaction of opinion would 
take place, and he would be 
remembered for his best work, 
not his worst; but to reflect 
that death is a swift remedy 
for the public’s cold shoulder 
is poor consolation to the 
hard working mummer who 
has risked a small fortune on 
a new piece—and lost. 

Such an experience befell 
Henry Irving twice in the first 
six months of the present 
year, ‘‘The Medicine Man’”’ 
proving no better magnet 
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COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Smith, Oxford, England. 
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OF FRANCE’’ COMPANY. 





Fron a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


than ‘‘ Peter the Great.’’ Meantime, Beer- 
bohm ‘Tree carried ‘‘Julius Cesar’ to 
more than a hundred and fifty perform- 
ances, after his turn at hard luck with 
‘“The Seats of the Mighty.” Recalling his 
own record breaking Shakspere run with 
‘©The Merchant of Venice’? in 1880—250 
times—the two hundred performances of 
‘“Much Ado About Nothing,”’ and the hun- 
dred and sixty of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’”’ Sir 
Henry will hark back to the bard of Avon 
with a presentation of ‘“‘ Richard II.’’ But 
he has not given up the idea of tempting fate 
again with a made to order piece, having 
asked Sardou to give him a play of the 





French Revolution in which he can enact 
Robespierre. 

We present a portrait of an American 
member of Henry Irving’s company in the 
person of Ray Rockman, who made her 
London début as Audoxvia in ‘Peter the 
Great,’’ and has since played Jessica in ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’? Miss Rockman is a 
Californian by birth, but was educated in 
Boston and New York, aid her first engage- 
ment was with Sarah Bernhardt. 

At the close of his London season in July, 
Irving was followed at the Lyceum by 
Coquelin in ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’? which 
Mansfield is to give here in English, This 























‘play was the sensation of last season in 
France. Its author, Edmond Rostand, is a 
native of Marseilles and is just thirty years 
of age. He wrote the poetical paraphrase 
of the Biblical story of the Woman of Sa- 
maria, which Bernhardt produced at her 
Renaissance Theater in Paris. “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac” is his first great success, and 
M. Rostand accounts for the favor it has 
won by ascribing it to its thoroughly French 
‘nature. Naturally it must rely on other 
elements here. Mr. Mansfield’s version is 
to be in verse, and if he wins with it, the 
triumph will rank among the greatest ones 
of his career. 





“A RUNAWAY GIRL.” 

Mr. Daly wisely receded from his evident 
personal preference for “A Greek Slave” 
(it was tempting to advertise “ also running 
at the London house?) and opened his sea- 
son instead with the Gaiety’s. successor to 
“The Circus. Girl.” In brilliancy of color, 
tunefulness of airs, and cleverness of lyrics, 
‘A Runaway Girl” is on a par with the best 
of its predecessors turned out by the 
George Edwardes play factory with “ girl” 
for its trademark. Where it falls short is 
in straightforwardness of plot, rapidity of 
action, and pithiness of dialogue. But the 
outfitting is so constantly pleasing to the 
eye, the catchiness of the music falls so eas- 
ily into the memory, and the wording of the 
songs is so delightfully unique, that he who 
goes to the show for entertainment must 
frankly admit he has obtained what he 
sought. 

And Daly has the people who know how 
to be entertaining. Virginia Earl, in the 
name part, fully restored to health by her 
summer’s vacation, bubbles over with an 
archness and vivacity that one never dreams 
of regarding as made to order. Her song 
in the last act, ‘““ The Boy Guessed Right,” 
is destined to outlive even “A Little Bit of 
String,” and a love passage with Cyril Scott 
infuses a bit of real feeling into a whirl of 
frolic with the lightness of touch and 
brevity of duration that give it genuine 
value. 

Scott’s part is a duplicate of the one he 
played in “ The Circus Girl,” and this means 
that nobody could possibly play it better. 
The same may be said of James Powers’ 
Flipper, who again has Mabelle Gillman as a 
running mate, and an untiring team they 
are, 

Two welcome newcomers are Yvette Vio- 
lette (once an imitator of Yvette Guilbert), 
who sings the liveliest air in the score, “ The 
Soldiers in the Park,” and Paula Edwardes, 
late of the Casino, whose deft handling of 
Cockney dialect in Italian setting made her 
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a favorite with the Daly public at the very 
outset. She and Herbert Gresham have 
some capital comedy scenes together as 
sham wandering minstrels. 





“A Brace of Partridges” has the distinc- 
tion of being the first play of the new season 
to win practically universal approval from 
the critics. It is intensely English, is acted 
by an English company hitherto utterly 
unknown here even by reputation, and the 
theme of the piece—mistaken identity—an- 
tedates Shakspere. But the farce is clear 
cut and clean, is performed with genuine 
adroitness, and leaves in one’s memory a 
pleasant tinge of country lanes and hedges. 
As an inaugural to signalize the restoration 
of the old name—Madison Square—to 
Hoyt’s, it was a happy selection on the part 
of the new manager, Charles Frohman. 

* * * * 

Viola Allen’s visit to Hall Caine resulted 
in the recasting of the first act of “ The 
Christian,” placing it in the Isle of ‘Man, 
instead of at the London ‘monastery, thus 
permitting Glory to appear earlier in the 
evening. ; 

Edward Morgan, by the way, is only 
“loaned” to Miss Allen that he may create 
the part of John Storm. On the 22d of No- 
vember he is to be back at. the Lyceum, 
where he will be seen ‘as Tom Wrench in 
“ Rose Trelawney of the ‘ Wells,’ ” played in 
London by Paul Arthur. 

* * K * 

Eric Scott, whose portrait appears on 
page 137, is a younger son of Clement Scott, 
the well known English dramatic critic. 
Being debarred from the navy on -account 
of a slight defect in efesight, he took up the 
stage, starting in with small parts in “ The 
Shop Girl” and “The Sign of the Cross,” 
and beginning his American career two 
years ago as one of the four officers in “ The 
Geisha.” Last winter he did good work as 
Careless in “‘ The School for Scandal,” and 
played opposite to the name part in “ The 
Circus Girl.” In “A Runaway Girl” he 
is disguised as Bobby Barclay. 

Kric Scott is in no way related to Cyril 
Scott, but is a nephew of Du Maurier, for 
whom he used to pose when a small boy as 
the original of some of the Punch pictures. 

* * * * 

There is a melancholy appositeness in 
Stuart Robson choosing a play by Augustus 
Thomas in which to reappear. before a met- 
ropolitan audience. Both Robson and 
Thomas are identified with a pair of hits re- 
spectively which seem to hang like clogs in 
the way of their ever achieving anything 
else as good. Bertie the Lamb in ‘“ The 
Henrietta” and one of the Dromios in the 
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“ Comedy of Errors” serve as the back- 
ground against which all Robson’s present 
achievements are judged, while “ Alabama” 
and ‘“‘In Mizzoura”’ are the ghosts of the 
past constantly rising up to confront Thom- 
as and defying him to do as well again. 

One would never suspect that “ The Med- 
dler” was the work of a trained playwright. 
It is interesting principally at the points 
where it reminds one of good scenes in 
other plays, and a more tedious start and a 
less clever finish one must go far to seek. 

Mr. Robson should never play in a house 
as large as Wallack’s. He has a pernicious 
habit of swallowing the last word in his sen- 
tences which puts his remoter auditors at a 
disadvantage. 

* * * * 

Theater goers are to be congratulated on 
the fact that Mr. Sothern could not succeed 
in finding just the sort of play he personally 
wanted, and hence fell back on ‘“ The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” which gives Miss 
Harned at least an equal chance with him— 
some critics think more than an equal 
chance. This is just the sort of thing that 
set Maude Adams wandering from the side 
of Mr. Drew, and Mrs. Sothern would have 
struck out for herself in “ Ursula” had it 
not seemed cruel to leave her husband in the 
lurch with a play tried on a Philadelphia 
“dog” that refused to snap at it. Conse- 
quently the public are just now getting 
(from the managerial standpoint) more than 
their money’s worth in seeing two stars in 
a play where only one is called for in the 
bond. 

After reading that Anthony Hope was in 
the act of placing “ Lady Ursula” on his 
topmost shelf as a wasted effort, one has 
more respect for his constructive abilities 
than for his literary judgment. He has 
written a delightful play, Mr. Sothern has 
produced it in admirable style, and Daniel 
Frohman can plume himself on possessing 
what so many managers seem to lack—the 
knack of knowing what the people will like. 


Comparisons, we know, are odious, but 
they are also exceedingly useful. “ How 
does ‘The Charlatan’ rank as a successor 
to ‘El Capitan’ ?” is the first question ad- 
mirers of the Sousa-Hopper-Klein combina- 
tion will want answered in an account of the 
new season’s. venture. ‘That it is not as 
good from the same standpoint of observa- 
tion must be the frank answer. And the fault 
presents itself in the guise of a virtue—am- 
bition. Mr. Sousa evidently has the grand 
opera bee buzzing in his bonnet. His 
“ Charlatan ” music is better calculated to 
win approval from the maestro than to be 
whistled on the street. This is all right and 
proper so far as Mr. Sousa himself is con- 
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cerned, but it is rather unfair to his present 
clientele, who have learned to expect from 
him marches, two steps, and “ cake walks.” 
Hopper is funny wherever he is permitted 
to harp on the old strings, but he, too, ap- 
pears to have “ yearnings.” 

“The Charlatan” is well worth seeing. 
The story, while not by any means novel, 
holds the interest, the mounting is hand- 
some, and interspersed with his soaring ef- 
forts Metropolitan Opera Housewards, Mr. 
Sousa has allowed himself a few very pretty 
airs in the old vein. 

% % * * 

Charles H. Hoyt is the man who looks 
like a minister and writes plays that are not 
at all ministerial. And yet, in spite of the 
boldness in the selection of themes for satire, 
there is a certain swing to the Hoyt farces 
that robs them in a great measure of of- 
fense. They sound worse than they look. 
To hear the plot of “ A Day and a Night” 
outlined, and learn that it describes the ef- 
forts of a father to demoralize his son, makes 
the piece much more risqué in anticipation 
than it is in realization. For the rest, as a 
laugh provoker it is a capital tonic. Mr. 
Hoyt has not yet exhausted his knack of 
turning out odd quips and quickly achieved 
situations, and all the members of his com- 
pany are reliable agents in carrying out the 
playwright’s will. 

* * x * 

Charles Richman’s summer in Chicago 
(where he played in “ Chattanooga”) must 
have been prolific of reminiscences with 
him, as it was there that he received his 
early training in the Carleton Dramatic 
Club, of which Olive May was also at one 
time a member. Grace Heyer, of whom we 
give a portrait, is a recent graduate from the 
same school of experience. She has played 
leading parts in “The Wife” and “The 
Charity Ball” on the road, and is to be a 
member of Richard Mansfield’s company 
this season. 

4 % * * 

John Drew’s new play, “The Liars,” 
served Charles Wyndham in London from 
October to July. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Drew’s role is that of the friend, 
bordering on middle life, who dispenses ad- 
vice to foolish women and saunters noncha- 
lantly about the stage meanwhile as if’ he 
were merely discussing the good and bad 
points of a couple of caddies. The novelty 
in this play is a tremendously long speech 
in the last act with which Mr. Wyndham is 
said to have been very successful. 

Among our portraits is a new one of May 
Buckley, recently added to Mr. Drew’s com- 
pany, who stepped to the front last season 
in “ The First Born.” 




















WRITERS AS READERS. 

A group of people who would no doubt 
describe themselves as “literary men” sat 
in a New York club window the other day, 
discussing the war with Spain. One of them 
spoke of Prescott’s histories, and every man 
present acknowledged that he had never 
read a line of Prescott. 

* We ought to be ashamed of pees es,” 
said one of them. ‘* What right have we to 
pass for literary men? We're utterly super- 
ficial.” 

That brought up the question whether the 
writers of the present time were readers of 
books. The members of the group all de- 
clared that before beginning their journal- 
istic and literary work they had been great 
readers, but since that time they had had no 
leisure, either for reading or study. “In 
other words,” satd one, “every one of us 
has been steadily drawing on his ‘ barrel.’ ” 

At this another of thé group spoke up. 
‘Not exactly,” he said. ‘“ There are times 
when I have to ‘ grind up’ for a story or an 
article, and I go down to the library and 
grind for all I’m worth. For example, a 
jew months ago I had an order for a novel- 
ette of adventure in South Africa. Though 
I knew nothing about South Africa, it was 
too good a chance to lose; so I went to the 
library, read up enough on South africa to 
catch something like the local color, and 
wrote my story.” 

For a moment no one spoke, though all 
were thinking the same thoughts. ‘No won- 
der so much bad writing is being done now- 
adays,” one of the group finally remarked. 
“Tt would be a zood thing for literature if 
we all had to go to school a few months 
each year.” 

THE AUTHOR OF “ THE RED BADGE.” 

Late in July Stephen Crane arrived in 
New York from Cuba, announced to his 
friends that the “‘ shooting match ” was prac- 
tically over, and took the steamer for Eng- 
land. Mr. Crane did not figure very con- 
spicuously as a correspondent during the 
war, but his experience probably gave him 
material for future copy. His return to Eng- 
land suggests that, like so many American 
writers in recent years, he has been fasci- 
nated by the pleasures of English life. Be- 
fore the war began he had been passing 
several months in Surrey, where he was 
able to work without the interruptions of a 
large city. At the same time he was near 
cnough to London to run up there in an 





hour or two, and to look up his friends at 
the clubs. 

To those who have known Mr. Crane 
since he made his first attempts to write, his 
present prosperity seems like a story out of 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” Most of his readers 
think that his literary career dates from 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” but it really 
began several years before he even thought 
of writing that remarkable narrative, when 
he was, in fact, still a boy. Mr. Crane’s 
mother was a journalist, and when her son 
left college, it was natural that he should 
follow in her footsteps, his first work con- 
sisting of correspondence from New Jersey 
for the New York Tribune. At this time he 
also wrote for the Tribune some sketches of 
rural life, which showed the qualities of keen 
observation and of originality of expression 
that made his later stories so unusual. 

Mr. Crane lost his place with the Tribune, 
it is said, by making some remarks in one 
of his articles that offended some of the read- 
ers of the journal founded by Horace Gree- 
ley, and since that time he has never held a 
regular position on a newspaper, except as 
war correspondent. When he was about 
nineteen he wrote his first novel, “ Maggie,” 
and persuaded a small publishing house to 
bring it out. At the last moment, however, 
the firm refused to put its imprint on the 
title page. So the book, when it first ap- 
peared, not only bore the pseudonym 
“ Johnston Smith” in, place of the author’s 
name, but could not even claim the dignity 
of being really published. The young author 
sent copies to several authors, among them 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, who recognized its 
power, and who may be said to have been 
the discoverer of Mr. Crane; and Mr. W. D 
Howells, who wrote him an encouraging let- 
ter. Mr. Crane then began to contribute 
sketches to the New York Press, one of 
whose editors, Mr. Edward Marshall, was 
among the first to discern the boy’s ability. 
In this connection it is curious to note that 
when Mr. Marshall, acting as correspondent 
of the New York Journal, was shot in Cuba, 
Mr. Crane was with him, and was one of the 
first to bring him help. 

It was while he was contributing to the 
Press that Mr. Crane found time to write 
his volume of verse, ““ The Black Riders,” 
which received some warm praise as well 
as severe criticism. A short time after it 
was published Mr. Crane startled the liter- 
ary world with “ The Red Badge of Cour- 


age.” It has been stated that the power of 
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this highly original book was first appreci- 
ated in England—a statement which the 
American publishers have denied. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many American critics praised it 
warmly before it appeared in England, 
though the sensation over it certainly did 
begin in-London. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that while the work in condensed form 
was running serial:y through a syndicate of 
American papers, Mr. Crane happened to 
call at the office of one of the papers, the 
Philadelphia Press, and received an ovation 
from the printers. This was an honor that 
is rarely paid an author, however gifted. 

Mr. Crane’s subsequent work h:s been 
decidedly uneven. ‘‘ George’s Mother,” 
which followed the ““ Red Badge,” was re- 
ceived with indifference, and * The Third 
Violet” was ridiculed; but two collections 
of short stories, “The Little Regiment” 
and “The Open Boat,” both won high 
praise, the narrative which gives the 
second collection its name being ranked as 
one of his most vivid pieces of writing. As 
all of this work was done before Mr. Crane 
had passed twenty five, his literary achieve- 
ments may prove to be little more than 
begun. 

One of his friends whimsically attributes 
his success to “the bump on his forehead 
just between his yellow eyebrows,” which 
phrenologists say is a sign of acute obser- 
vation, and which in the case of Mr. Crane 
is remarkably developed. 





THE DEAD CAT OF CRITICISM. 

Awriter may have hit the very bull's eye of 
human truth, but if he has confused hair or 
a long and curly style, he will get ten para- 
graphs of notice for the peculiarity to one 
for the worth of his work. 

Criticism utterly ignores proportion. It 
is designed more 1» show off the critic than 
what he deals with, and so, if the little fact 
writes up well, it is pushed ruthlessly in 
front of the big fact, without regard to rela- 
tive values. 

If a critic is to write up Meredith, he 
jumps at once for the author’s intricate 
style, and hovers around that till he 
has neither space nor vision left for the 
wonders behind it. In a letter recently pub- 
lished, Meredith himself says concerning 
this mode of criticism: 

“T am accustomed to the kind of writing, 
as our hustings orator is to the dead cat 
and brickbat flung in his face—at which he 
smiles politely; and I, too.” 

The critics claim that their method of dis- 
torted values is the only way they can make 
good reading; but they mean that it makes 
them a good living. For few are great 
enough to be true and interesting at the 
same time. Ii they were they would be writ- 
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ing books of their own, instead of reviewing 
those of others. 

“* My attempt was to tell the truth, and to 
tell it not unkindly.” That is the way 
Thackeray explained his aim in “ Penden- 
nis.” It would be well to turn the simple 
statement into an oath, to which all must 
subscribe before entering the field of criti- | 
cism. But very few would pass the portal 
if it were thus guarded. 


“ AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS.” 

English society is empty, noisy, and tire- 
some. 

English country house life is unutterably 
stupid. 

Marriage with a kind, clever, honorable, 
high born English gentleman is a dreary fate. 

Nothing is much fun, any way. 

These are a few of the floating impressions 
left behind by Gertrude Atherton’s last and 
cleverest book, ‘“ American Wives and Eng- 
lish Husbands.” One comes away con- 
vinced that to be bored and unhappy is the 
inevitable lot of the woman of brains. ‘The 
characters have occasionak moments of en- 
joyment—Mrs. Atherton permits _ this 
tolerantly, but does not take part herself. 
She is too clever to have illusions, too ana- 
lytical for light hearted impulses. She looks 
at life with keen eyes, but through the blue 
glass pane, which chills the sunlight and 
makes even growing grass look sinister. 
She hears shriek and cackle in what to 
duller ears might mean laughter. No one 
can fool her. Therein lies the source of her 
wit and her ennui. 

The point at issue in the book is a minute 
one, a tiny modern germ of misery that can 
breed big results today where yesterday it 
was powerless. The spotled American girl, 
who feels herself the center of her com- 
munity, marries the fixed and immutable 
Englishman, who drapes her around him, 
vine fashion, and goes quietly on with his 
growing. For any real happiness, she must 
lead his life, live in his interests, bend to his 
traditions, in short, adapt herself absolutely 
to him. And yet she is an individual, too, 
with individual needs, interests,,and prefer- 
ences, and, living in the end of the nine- 
teenth century, has discovered the fact. 

If she cannot be a queen, she desires to 
stand as an equal partner, not an adjunct. 
She resigns the dear tradition that husbands 
kiss theic wives’ slippers, but clings to the 
belief that she should expand in her own way 
just as he in his, and that interest in this 
expansion should be mutual. Their love is 
real and big enough to prevent small 
jarring, yet the force of the problem grows 
on her steadily. How far should she give 
up her individuality? Why must she do all 
the’ adapting for them both? 














There is no satisfactory answer. worked 
out—perhaps none possible. The heroine’s 
love is stronger than her theories, and 
though there is a brief revolt, bewildering 
to the complacent Briton, she submits her 
reason to her affection for her fine, just, 
earnest, unattractive lord and master. “ And 
more than this, he never could know, and 
could not understand.” The book, though 
pessimistic, is witty and vivid, and so skil- 
fully worked out that the microscopic prob- 
lem never once seems trivial. It is free from 
some of the faults that have marred much 
of Mrs. Atherton’s work. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

The official records of the morgue and the 
receiving hospital, with a dash of the police 
court news, will give a fair idea of “ The 
General Manager’s Story.” 

One comes away from it with a gory, 
fractured, scalded, dislocated feeling, marvel- 
ing at the ferocity of a railroad train, and 
ready to stare with respectful wonder ever 
after at the grimy heads that are thrust out 
of locomotive cab windows. 

Mr. Hamblen has given us a frank and un- 
pretentious catalogue of the catastrophes, 
fatal and otherwise, that come into the life 
of a railroad employee, and his variou ex- 
periences with those over and under him. 
It is a very plain tale, without the slightest 
striving after any of the literary properties 
that generally accompany a story. The 
General Manager states his experiences 
baldly, and without gloating. With the pro- 
nouns and conjunctions left out, it might 
pass for a business diary, the unemotional 
record of a sensational life. 

Yet, through this very lack of the fiction 
auxiliaries, we get a sense of something 
manly and sincere. We are convinced that 
we are hearing a record of real life, that 
was lived out day by day just as it is told. 
Many to whom the excitement of physical 
danger is not alluring will like the book for 
its unaffected simplicity and honest direct- 
ness. 


EVOLUTIONARY NOVELS. 

By a judicious use of the woman problem, 
«a modern novel writer can save himself the 
trouble of plot, situation, action, minor 
characters, and all the furniture that once 
was thought indispensable to a well fitted 
out book, 

So long as the central figure is a woman 
who is developing with every chapter, noth- 
ing else needs to happen. She may progress 
from A to Z, or begin at Z and retrograde to 
primitive A; she may show that the woman’s 
era is dawning, or is over, or is a psycho- 
logical impossibility; she may prove any- 
thing or nothing, so long as her point of 
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view changes sufficiently between the first 
and last chapters, so long as she has learned 
or unlearned a lesson pertaining to her sex. 

One of the most ingenious of these evo- 
lutionary tangles lies in ‘ The Crook of the 
Bough,” in which a progressive young Turk, 
satiated with the sensuousness of his lan- 
guishing, ultra feminine countrywomen, 
tries to sit at the feet of a downright 
straightforward English girl, more human 
than feminine, a person of sexless eyes and 
ungainly tweeds, who travels with a type- 
writer and a fountain pen, and talks to him 
as a man would, without feeling about for 
thrills. 

Unfortunately, his posture brings to light 
the hidden Eve in this untempered new 
woman, so that she buys clothes and takes 
attitudes and narrows her eyes and rejoices 
in feeling pretty, just as Miss Probably Ar- 
boreal did, long before the typewriter was 
invented. The intellectual comrade is 
swamped in the woman, newly awake to the 
charms of lip service and knee homage; and 
the young Turk, bitterly disappointed, turns 
away from the thing he has raised up. 

Ménie Muriel Dowie evidently prefers 
her heroine in her unfrilled state, where she 
went about simply as a human being and 
took no thought for her femininity; and 
every right minded person will agree that 
this is the higher and finer attitude. But 
to the average reader /slay’s fortunes seem 
doubly worthy of attention when she be- 
gins to do her hair in front of the mirror. 
The self consciousness of women is a serious 
blemish, but one that the world will be 
slow to give up. 





THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 

At a New York restaurant frequented by 
artists, writers, and musicians, a group of 
literary men were recently discussing the re- 
wards of their profession. 

“Well,” said one, “there is at least one 
man in the writing business who is so well 
paid that he has a good chance of accumu- 
lating a fortune. I needn’t mention his 
name, for you all know whom I mean.” 

They smiled at one another, and one of 
them remarked rather grimly: “ We all ad- 
mire and love Richard Harding Davis.” 

After a moment’s silence, the first speaker 
continued: ‘“‘No matter how we may feel 
about him, or about his work, there is no 
doubt that he is-loved by the people who 
support the magazines and who buy books. 
I have been told on good authority that 
last year he made twenty five thousand dol- 
lars. At any rate, this is the estimate of a 
publisher who knew what he was talking 
about. This income, of course, comes from 
his contributions to the magazines, includ- 
ing the serial rights of his long stories, as 
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well as from his salary as correspondent and 
from the royalties on his books, all of 
which—and by this time there are a great 
many of them—have a steady sale. Now, I 
call that a very fine income,” the speaker 
concluded, “and yet there are people who 
say that literature doesn’t pay!” 

A gentleman who had joined the group 
during the discussion, and who looked like 
a hard headed business man, expressed a 
dissenting opinion. ‘From the way you 
speak,” he remarked, “it is plain that Mr. 
Davis has had a phenomenal financial as 
well as artistic success in literature. Now, if 
he had made as great a success in some other 
line of activity, in any good business, or as 
a lawyer, or even as a doctor, he would 
have made very much more than twenty five 
thousand dollars in the past year. The man 
who in this country has a position in busi- 
ness corresponding to that of Mr. Davis 
in literature, would easily have an income of 
one hundred thousand dollars or more.” 

This statement silenced the literary men 
again. When, finally, one of them spoke it 
was to say: “ Well, so far as money goes I 
guess we're in a rather unremunerative ‘pro- 
fession. But,” he added, looking around, 
“could any of you fellows give it up? Of. 
course you couldn’t. You know you'd much 
rather follow literature on a fair subsistence 
than make a fortune by manufacturing soap. 
And, after all, that’s the secret of the literary 
man’s profession. He follows it because he 
loves it, because he can’t help following it.” 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

At a literary gathering in New York the 
other day some one asked: “ Are authors 
as a rule really happy people?” There was 
a decided difference of opinion among 
those present, but the majority inclined to 
the belief that the literary career did not 
bring happiness. 

“In the first place,” said one author, 
“most of us are continually worried about 
money matters, especially if we live in New 
York, where the cost of living is so great. 
Though everybody knows we don’t make 
much money, we associate with people who 
are well off, and we are expected to live in 
a style similar to theirs. Then, too, most of 
us suffer from the uncertainty of our work. 
I personally always feel depressed about 
my future work; I am afraid I shall lose my 
power to write, or that what I may write 
in future won’t sell. Many other authors that 
I have spoken to about this have the same 
feeling. Then, again, I am always disap- 
pointed in the amount of royalties on my 
books—a feeling common to authors. I 
don’t, however, suspect my publishers of 
cheating me, as some authors do; I simply 
build my expectations too high. 
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“No, I must confess that I have not 
found the literary career satisfying. I often 
find myself wishing that I had some hum- 
drum occupation that would oblige me to 
keep regular hours, and bring me in a fair 
and steady income. Still,” he added 
thoughtiully, “there are compensations. 
Authorship gives a man a respectable, if not 
an exalted, social position in this country, 
and the association with other authors is 
very delightful. In fact, I suppose I am 
more grateful for my friendships with other 
authors than for any other blessing the 
work has brought me. Whatever may be 
said about the jealousies and rivalries of 
authors, there is no doubt that as a class we 
do enjoy associating with one another.” 

A well known magazine editor, famed for 
his tact and his skill as a letter writer, got 
himself into a scrape not long ago. In re- 
jecting a poem by a popular woman author, 
he wrote a charming letter, speaking in the 
highest terms of the verses, and expressing 
deep regret that they were not of a kind 
that came within the scope of his publica- 
tion. It happened that when the letter 
reached the author she was visiting a sister 
poet, to whom she showed it, taking great 
pride in the compliments it contained. 

“Why, that is exactly like a letter I had 
from him only the other day,” her friend 
cried, on reading it. “I'll go and get mine 
and make sure. I was so pleased with it 
that I’ve kept it.” 

In a few moments she had produced the 
letter and placed it beside the other. They 
were identical. Since that time the two 
poets have been expressing their opinion 
of that editor, and they say they will never 
send him a contribution again. 





AUTHORS ON PARADE. 

Of all those who attend an author’s read- 
ing how many honestly go to hear rather 
than to see? Supposing these audiences 
could all be gathered into Gilbert’s Palace 
of Truth and a canvass made of the motives 
drawing them thither, would not the result 
smack of the Bowery museum rather than 
the Fifth Avenue hall. 

To look upon the man who wrote a book 
that everybody is talking about is as strong 
an incentive with the world of culture as is 
the morbid desire to gaze at the bridge 
jumper with the denizens of Cherry Hill— 
with this difference: in Cherry Hill they are 
honest about it, and ask for nothing else 
than leave to satisfy their curiosity, while 
on Fifth Avenue the real motive is masked 
beneath a makeshift “ reading from his own 
works,” 

Some writers can read well, not because 
they are writers, but because they have a 
special gift which would be theirs were they 

















lawyers or doctors. Dickens, who was a 
born actor, took to the platform as a duck 
takes to water, but even in his case the mag- 
net that drew the multitudes was what he 
had done with his pen, not what he was 
about to do with his voice. The gap, then, 
that separates his followers from the world 
of freaks, is in many cases perilously narrow. 


WORDS, IDLE WORDS. 

The old proverb about the trees that hid 
the woods has a literary version equally 
pointed: ‘“ You can’t see the story for the 
words.” The little writers have gone epithet 
mad, and the reader is so distracted with the 
flying panorama of word pictures that he 
quite misses the story picture as a whole. 
The individual bits may be excellent, but 
they disappoint the sense of unity, like a 
heap of colored glass that should have been 
a stained glass window. 

Every noun must have its adjective, and 
if one reads conscientiously, receptive to the 
meaning of each epithet, a page will furnish 
mental gymnastics for an evening. Here is 
an example from a recent story: 


A tall, stoop shouldered man paused in his pur- 
poseless traversing of the bare depot platform, 
and dropped down upon the comforiless slatted 
seat beside his wife, apparently unconscious of 
the zervous, irritated countenance of the untidy 
mother, who had vainly striven to soothe a /ret- 
ful child through the monotonous creaking of his 
great, coarse boots; orthe wrathful glare from 
the dleary eyes of a corpulent stranger, mopping 
his bloated features upon a monstrous handker- 
chief. 

And so on, until one grows nervous and 
exasperated, as by the uneven dripping of 
water that, once heard, must be listened for. 
The noun unqualified comes as a distinct re- 
lief to the wearied eyes, which have been 
nagged with epithets until they are fast be- 
coming local color blind. 


A New York paper recently § an- 
nounced that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne re- 
turned to England during the month of 
May. Such, however, was not the case. 
Mr. Le Gallienne remained in New York 
till late in July, when he had a sudden at- 
tack of loneliness and decided to go back to 
Europe. Instead of going to England, how- 
ever, he went to Denmark, to join his wife, 
who had been passing several weeks with 
her family and friends in Copenhagen. 

Mr. Le Gallienne announced his inten- 
tion of returning to New York in the au- 
tumn to start on a reading tour through the 
country. When he left here he had written 
several chapters of a new novel, which will 
probably be completed before his tour be- 
gins. He is a rapid writer, and when he be- 
comes absorbed in writing a book he soon 
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finishes it. His “‘ Romance of Zion Chapel,” 
for example, was written in six weeks. On 
the other hand, he often allows weeks to 
pass without writing a line of fiction. 

* * * * 

The recent death of Mrs. Lynn Lynton, 
the English novelist, recalls the fact that it 
was her father (Mr. Lynn) who owned 
Gadshill before the famous old house came 
into Dickens’ hands. As a little girl she 
was a great favorite with Walter Savage 
Landor, and through him met all the big 
literary guns of a generation ago. In some 
reminiscences of those days, written two 
years ago, Mrs. Lynton repeated what 
George Henry Lewes (the husband of 
George Eliot) had told her about the con- 
trasting ways in which Dickens and Thack- 
eray aided a friend in distress. Dickens 
would never give money, but would take no 
end of personal trouble in the way of better- 
ing the applicant’s condition; Thackeray, on 
the other hand, hated to write even a brief 
letter of recommendation, but would hand 
over all his spare cash to the needy one. 

* * * * 

Landor was tke original of Lawrence Bay- 
thorn in “ Bleak House,” in which same 
book Leigh Hunt was pilloried as Harold 
Skimpole, a fact which Dickens afterwards 
deeply regretted. In regard to the great 
novelist’s attitude toward Landor, Mrs. 
Lynton recalled that, while observing the re- 
spect due from a young man to an older 
one, Dickens “ allowed his wit to play about 
him bright and harmless as summer light- 
ning. 

Xk * * * 

It was a darky preacher who defended 
his picturing of hell,as an abode of ice and 
snow by declaring that if he described it as 
a warm place all his hearers would desire 
to go thither. George Moore, the English 
novelist, evidently regards the people who 
read his books as being equally simple 
minded.’ His latest story, ‘ Evelyn Innes,” 
has been banished from the railway book- 
stalls in England on moral grounds, and in 
expressing his mild amazement thereat, Mr. 
Moore declares that the idea of the book 
was that “ none can persist in wrong doing, 
because it is too uncomfortable.” He ar- 
gues that ‘it is impossible for a man to do 
that which he feels to be wrong.” 

This sounds like a pleasant theory, but it 
is difficult to see how it can be squared with 
facts—such as, for instance, the continued 
occurrence of murders and burglaries. We 
scarcely think that it is time to abolish the 
criminal code as a useless relic of antiquity. 

Mr. Moore came into unexplained vogue 
with “ Esther Waters,” a tale as deadly dull 
in interest as it was frankly low in its per- 
sonages. 











THE DEAD MAN’S CHUM. 


THE man at the camp fire brushed the per- 
spiration from his forehead with his sleeve 
and bent to stretch his numbed hands over 
the embers before going on with his writ- 
ing. He had written many pages and 
thrown each on the fire before it was fin- 
ished. He was sitting on a stump, writing 
on sheets of paper torn from the copybook 
which he was using as a pad. He had bor- 
rowed his pencil from a lieutenant who 
stood talking with a number of other of- 
ficers at a neighboring camp fire. The for- 
est trees crowded about them, sheltering 
them from the frosty night. Everywhere 
men lay huddled together for warmth, their 
blanketed heaps making them seem like 
strange mole hills, grown huge with shad- 
ows. Outside the woods the river flowed 
noiselessly, and beyond the river lay the 
desolate fields where the dead were scattered. 

The dead man’s chum crouched closer to 
the fire, groaned and tried to write again. 
It was a love letter to the girl he had hoped 
to marry if they lived through the war. But 
it was not a usual love letter. There was 
in it no word of endearment, no tenderness, 
for he had told himself that he had not the 
right; not after what had happened in the 
fields. The drops of anguish came into his 
eyes, but the firelight showed no trace of 
tears in the smoke grimed face above the 
letter; only the strong hand trembled. 

“God knows,” he began to write again, 
and crossed the words out, and wenton, only 
to flounder over words like “if the order had 
come——” He dropped his forehead in his 
hand, and wrote simply and briefly the ac- 
count of the fight within the few yards 
where he had been engaged; it sounded too 
brutal, and he crushed the paper up and be- 
gan describing the fields as he had seen 
them early in the afternoon, covered with 
the orderly ranks of the enemy. He de- 
scribed the maneuver by which his battalion 
had been moved to a commanding position 
on a wooded hillside east of the forces in 
the fields. He told how they had opened 
fire, had been charged, had beaten off the 
enemy, and how the fields tonight bore wit- 
ness to the terrible struggle, which con- 
tinued long after the sun had set behind the 
blue line of the mountains. 

“You did not want your brother to enlist 
in my company,” he broke off. “Do you 


remember? I have your letter in which you 
say I am too reckless to be trusted in war 


time. 
you! 


What will you say—how can I tell 
Oh, my God! why is it that I can’t 
shut out the sight of your face as if you were 
standing there judging me from the terrible 


distance! I shot him. He was running in 
front of me and cheering as he carried the 
flag clean through the enemy’s lines, with a 
crazy handful of us, mad to reach their 
works and carry it over the parapet. I shot 
him and the smoke came rolling over us and 
T lost him. We must have fallen back then. 
God knows I——” The writer’s body 
swayed, his head sank on his breast, and the 
book slipped between his knees, but the 
pencil stayed in the close shut hand. 

Outside the woods a sentry halted a 
straggler, the command echoed a moment 
in the frosty woods, and there was silence 
again. The officers at the neighboring fire 
finished talking, and the lieutenant looked 
around for the man to whom he had lent 
his pencil. Pencils were at a premium. He 
had paid forty dollars in Confederate money 
for his. Seeing that the borrower had fallen 
asleep he came over to him. 

“Wake up, old chap,” he said, shaking 
him. “ Your fire is creeping up on you.” 

The man did not rouse himself, and the 
lieutenant bent down and lifted the bowed 
face. Sightless eyes looked calmly back at 
him. He let the face fall gently, and set to 
examining the soldier who had died in this 
mysterious way, while writing a letter. He 
found no wound until he drew his hand away 
from the man’s cavalry boot and felt it cov- 
ered with blood. He could not lift the foot 
which rested in the black pool on which the 
firelight glistened. 

* Bled to death,” he muttered, “ and didn’t 
know he was wounded!” He rose to his 
feet and looked down, shaking his head in 
perplexity. ‘‘ He must have had something 
mightily on his mind,” he mused. 

The color bearer of the company came 
into the firelight and saluted. When he saw 
the figure beside the lieutenant he knelt 
down with an exclamation and raised the 
dead face as the other had done. He cleared 
his throat and looked up at the lieutenant. 

“Te was my chum,” he said. “ He was 
going to marry my sister. He must have 
been wounded after we charged the works, 
because just before the smoke fell I saw him 
fighting right behind me. We got separated 
after that. I wasn’t with the company when 
you fell back, and I’ve just found my way 
in, 

“He must have had something on his 
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mind,” said the lieutenant, “ not to feel he 
was bleeding to death—look here.” 

The dead man’s chum looked, and then he 
gathered up the copybook and the papers, 
stained with blood. 

“ You had better read them,” said the lieu- 
tenant, taking his pencil from the unyielding 
hand as gently as he could, and, feeling that 
this was another man’s trouble, walked 
away. 

The dead man’s chum crouched by the 
firelight and read the letter slowly through. 
The tears rolled down his face, and he 
reached out and laid his hand tenderly on 
the dead man’s knee. 

Marguerite Tracy. 


ROSES AND LILIES. 


Mrs. MERRILL’s kind old face was beam- 
ing, and I remarked upon the fact. It 
beamed all the more, but she pretended to 
be very indignant. 

‘*T suppose you think a lonely old woman 
who has to work hard for a living has no 
right to have a smile on her face. I sup- 
pose you think I have nothing to do with 
all this world that passes before my eyes ex- 
cept to sell one in a thousand a flower or 
two. Young man 5 

Here she disappeared into the recesses of 
_ her little box of a flower shop. She came 
back in a second to her window with the 
day’s paper crumpled in her hand, and went 
on: “ Young man, there’s half a column of 
news in this paper that would never have 
been there in the world except for me. And 
it’s good news, too, which is more than can 
be said about most of the stuff in the papers. 
I’m not so much out of this world of yours 
as you may think. And just to show you, 
I'll tell you about it, if you'd like to hear it.” 

In answer, I reached for the paper, but 
she held it back. ‘“ That would be starting 
at the end of my story. It began a year or 
more ago. One day I saw a nice young 
boy look in at the window for a long time, 
and then walk on, and then come back, and 
then look up and down the street, and at 
last come sneaking in as if I kept a pawn 
shop. I know what it all meant. Every 
boy that’s in love for the first time acts the 
same way. Well, his voice stuck in his 
throat for a minute, and then he said he 
wanted some nice fresh lilies of the valley 
sent up to—to You should have 
seen him blush up to the brim of his hat 
when he gave the address. They all do 
that, too. You did it yourself the first time. 

“There weren’t any lilies in the shop bet- 
ter than the ones I sent up. I wanted the 
girl to be good to him. For all he had such 
a nice face, he didn’t look like a boy who 
had much perseverance. His chin wasn’t 
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the kind to ‘make you think he -was one.of 
those fellows who'd win a girl whether she 
would or no. She must have been kind to 
him, for in a few days he came in again, not 
looking quite so much scared, and ordered 
some more lilies, and soon it got to be the 
regular thing for him to drop in every Fri- 
day afternoon and have some sent up that 
evening. 

“Somehow I got more interested in this 
boy than in the others—I always have three 
or four love affairs on my hands—and I used 
often to try to make up in my mind what the 
girl was like. Well, one day I saw them 
walking past on the other side of the street. 
I’d have known she was the girl without it, 
but as they passed he pointed over to my 
little shop, and then they both blushed. She 
was such a sweet little thing I wanted to go 
over and kiss her. She wasn’t so very pretty, 
but she was the sort of girl a mother would 
want her own boy to pick out. If my Tom- 
mie had lived I’d have wanted him to fall 
in love with a girl like her. 

“ Well, the boy came in that Friday and 
the next, but on the one after he didn’t. You 
wouldn’t believe how much I worried about 
it, but I told myself it was just a little tiff, 
and that he’d come in next week. But he 
didn’t, nor the next, nor the next. I 
wouldn’t give up my plans for them, though, 
and persuaded myself that he’d gone some- 
where else for his flowers. 

“ One day—it must have geen a couple of 
months afterwards—I saw him coming 
across the street, and I said to myself, ‘So 
you find you can’t do any better than old 
Mrs. Merrill for your lilies, do you? I could 
have told you that before you went.’ As 
soon as he came in, though, I saw that 
things weren’t right at all. He tried to pre- 
tend he didn’t remember having been in be- 
fore, and he ordered roses in what he meant 
to be an offhand sort of way. And then 
when he gave the address it was just 
what I expected, a different one. They were 
to be sent that night to the Palace Theater, 
to Miss—well, you’d know. the name 
if I told you, so I won't. I hated to send 
them, knowing what the boy was, giving up, 
but I had to do what I was paid for. I 
didn’t send my freshest flowers, but they 
must have been acceptable, for before long 
he ordered some more, and before long he 
got coming in two or three times a week, 
always buying. expensive flowers. 

“It was good business for me, but it went 
to my heart to do it. Things went on from 
bad to worse, the boy spending more and 
more money, till one day he came in for the 
fourth time that week and ordered a great, 
enormous basket of roses. It was in the 
winter, and they were to be the best in the 
market. When I told him the price his 
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’ face dropped, and he said he hadn’t so much 


with him. He’d always paid cash before. 
He must have the flowers, he. said, and he 
wanted to know if I could trust him. 

“ After he went out I fretted myself almost 
sick over the thing. I told myself over and 
over again that the little girl had forgotten 
all about him by that time,and that, any way, 
if he wanted to throw himself away it wasn’t 
any of my business. But I couldn’t believe 
myself at all. I tried to get the whole busi- 
ness out of my head by going to my win- 
dow and looking out at the people, but I 
couldn’t do it. I kept on worrying just the 
same. And then in the middle of my wor- 
rying I looked up and there, across the 
street, was the little girl, looking, oh, so 
wistful-like across at the shop. I thought 
how I’d seen the boy pointing out the place 
to her, and I understood it all. Well, as I 
sat there, hardly able to keep from crying 
from looking at her, it came to me all of a 
sudden that it was a Friday, and what I 
should do. I didn’t think what might hap- 
pen to me at all, but I put back all the roses 
the boy had picked out for the basket, and 
I made up a little bunch of lilies of the valley, 
just like the ones he used to send her every 
Friday, and I pinned his card to it and sent 
it up at the regular hour. 

“ After I’d done it I began to be fright- 
ened. Hadn’t I put myself into what was 
none of my business, and wasn’t I going to 
make things even worse than they were be- 
fore, and wouldn't the boy spoil all my trade 
for me when he found out? Yet somehow, 
in the bottom of my heart, I felt that I'd 
done the right thing. Yet I was mighty 
uneasy, so uneasy I didn’t sleep a wink that 
night. I was all of a tremble when I came 
to the shop in the morning. But though I 
was expecting him every minute, I didn’t 
see nor hear of the boy that day. That 
night I slept better. Since he hadn’t been 
in to tear the shop to pieces there was a 
chance that things would come out all right. 
Yet I wasn’t a bit sure, and I spent that day 
—it was a Sunday, and I couldn’t go to the 
shop—between hope and fear. Then on 
Monday morning a messenger boy came to 
the shop with an envelope. It had in it the 
price of the big basket which I didn’t send, 
and a slip of paper with a ‘ God bless you’ 
on it, and the boy’s name. 

“JT was never so pleased to get anything 
in my life as that slip of paper. First I 
thought of sending back the money, but I 
thought a poor old woman like me couldn’t 
afford to do things like that, and, any way, 
it seemed as if I’d earned it. I gave it to the 
priest. You may suppose I counted the 
hours until the next Friday, when, of course, 
the boy would come in to order the lilies, 
and would tell me how it all went, and sat- 
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isfy my woman’s curiosity. But on Friday 
he didn’t come in himself, but sent a mes- 
senger to order the flowers. He never 
came in from that day to this, though he 
used to order the flowers as regularly as in 
the first days. I suppose that now he 
was on the right track he was too much 
ashamed of himself to come and see the old 
woman who put him there. In a way I 
don’t blame him, and, any way, I saw .the 
little girl pass two or three times, and a look 
at her face was all the reward I wanted. 

“ Still, I would have liked to know just 
how it happened. I think it must have been 
something this way, but I’ll never have the 
satisfaction of knowing. He must have 
told that actress woman he was going to 
send something very special that night, and 
that she was mad when nothing was handed 
over the footlights to her. And then when 
the play was over she showed him a side of 
herself that he hadn’t let himself see before. 
And then the boy went home and lay awake, 
and began to see what a fool he had been, 
and then in the morning he got a happy 
note from the little girl, thanking him for 
the flowers. Of course he didn’t understand 
about that, but he went to see her that night, 
and never pretended but that he’d sent 
them as a sort of peace offering, and the two 
of them made things up together as young 
folks can. I’d like to believe that after- 
wards, when things were all settled, he told 
her what the old woman had done to help 
him, but I’m afraid I can’t. That sort of 
thing wouldn’t be in the nature of a man. 

“Well, the end of the story is that they 
were married yesterday—this paper tells all 
about it. No, I won’t show it to you after 
all, you might know them. And that’s why 
I’m looking happy today.” 

Frances Parkes Keeler. 


AT SATCHAWAY STATION. 


THE station was nothing more than a 
platform. As for the town, that was scarcely 
a village, and not even a chimney of it could 
be seen from the railroad. It was a pretty 
place, nestled among the hills that kept the 
track well away from it, but the girl had not 
looked at them as she hurried towards this 
little station in the woods. 

She was seventeen and pretty. Her gown 
was of plain material, but was fashioned with 
a careful imitation of the latest mode, and it 
became her. In her hand she carried a va- 
lise, worn and battered, and of antiquated 
pattern. This she quickly dropped behind 
her when she discovered another person at 
the station. 

This was a woman looking to be twenty 
five. She was dressed in rather a conspicu- 
ous gown, the skirt dotted with large figures 
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of arabesque design and the waist standing 
out luridly red in the landscape of green. 
She wore a picture hat of pronounced type, 
and was sitting on the edge of the platform, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

The girl and the woman looked at each 
other for a minute before speaking. It was 
inevitable that they should speak. So far as 
eye could see they were the only human 
creatures about. Birds were caroling all 
around them, a brook gurgled happily on its 
way just at the foot of the railroad embank- 
ment, the sunshine was brilliant against the 
blue of the autumn sky. With nature so 
harmonious an environment, man never 
waits for an introduction to his fellow. 

“It’s a mite warm, isn’t it?” 

The girl began the conversation. 

“Yes, I’ve found it so in walking,” an- 
swered the woman. 

There was a resonant quality to her 
voice that caused the girl to take another 
sharp look at her, but the note of hopeless- 
ness that was also apparent quite eluded her 
attention. 

“ Did you come far?” she inquired, ad- 
ding with an apologetic little laugh: “ It’s 
queer to meet anybody here that don’t be- 
long in Satchaway.” 

The woman glanced up at the name paint- 
ed on a board set up at the back of the plat- 
form, and then asked: 

“ How far is the town from here?” 

“ About a mile and a half. But it ain’t 
much of a town. There’s nobody there but 
old people and babies. That’s what I al- 
ways say. Everybody’s glad to get away. 
Some folks say it’s bound to be lively in 
summers, now the railroad’s opened up, but 
then there’ll be the winters just the same. 
I’m not a scrap sorry I’m going away.” 

“You are leaving for good, then?” 

“JT hope it ain’t for bad. Are you going 
to the city?” with a sudden burst of in- 
terest. 

It seemed as though the other was obliged 
to moisten her lips before she replied in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. “ Yes.” 

“ And do you belong there?” 

“Yes, that’s my home;” and as she spoke 
the woman stopped fanning for an instant, 
in order to wipe her eyes with a quick move- 
ment of her handkerchief. 

The girl seemed to forget all about the 
homely bag. She went over to seat her- 
self on the rough planks beside the other 
woman. 

“You can tell me lots I want to know, 
then,” she began excitedly. “I’m going 
there for the first time, and of course I’m 
green. But I don’t see why I can’t get on 
just as other girls have who’ve come from 
the country. There’s Nana Watts, right at 
the very top now, and she started out just 
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the way I mean to. Oh!” and the girl 
checked herself suddenly. “ I’ve as good as 
told you, haven’t I? And not a soul knows 
about it. But then, you’re going right along 
on the train, so it doesn’t matter.” 

“No, I’m not going on the train. I can’t 
very well. I’m only resting here.” 

The girl opened her eyes to - widest. 

“ Not going on the train! ” she exclaimed. 
“ But you said you were going to the city.” 

“T am, but I’m obliged to walk. I sup- 
pose I ought to be moving on now.” 

“ But I don’t understand! ” 

The girl’s gaze was fixed on the con- 
spicuous gown, the befeathered hat, and 
the high heeled French boots, and she was 
incredulous. 

“ Suppose I tell you the whole story?” 
said the woman. 

“Oh, I wish you would! I’m sure it 
must be an awiul interesting story.” 

“Tt’s awful, I can vouch for that part of 
it,’ rejoined the other, with a sad sort of 
smile. Then she went on with a gesture 
comprehending her attire: ‘I’m wearing 
these because I happened to have them on 
in the play when the trunks were seized.” 

“Then you are an actress!” exclaimed 
the girl. Her eyes glowed with admiration. 
She scarcely breathed, so great was her in- 
terest in the revelation about to be made to 
her. 

“Yes, I am an actress; but listen. I had 
a good part last season and saved a little 
money, but in the new play there was a 
smaller list of rdles and none for me. I 
walked the streets for weeks in the hottest 
weather trying to get something else. But 
even with experience in my favor there 
seemed no chance. For every part there 
were a dozen applicants. Finally my money 
dwindled so that I took up with a company 
in which I had little faith and started out 
with them.” 

The woman paused an instant while a 
chipmunk skipped out on the end of a tie 
and stood regarding her with his head on 
one side as if listening, too. 

“Two nights ago,” she went on, “ what 
I feared happened. ‘The show stranded at 
Allingford, our trunks were held, and the 
manager skipped out. Five of us, three 
women and two men, sat up all night in the 
railroad station, and the next morning, with- 
out a bite of breakfast, we started to walk 
back to the city. At Binghamton some peo- 
ple took pity on us and helped us with food 
and lodging. My companions decided to 
stay there a while, to wait for funds from 
home, but I had nothing to expect, so 
started on alone. I was resting here when 
you came along.” 

At this instant the whistle of the locomo- 
tive sounded through the hills. The girl 
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started to her feet and drew. something from 


the bodice of her gown. 


“ Here,” she said, pressing it on the 
woinan, “ this will pay your fare to the city. 
I’d saved it up for mine, but I ain’t going 
now. Yes, you must take it. What you’ve 
told me has been more than the money’s 
worth to mg, and I feel I owe it to you, so 
say no more about it.” 

The woman’s further protests were lost in 
the shrill sound of escaping steam as the en- 
gine came to a snorting standstill just be- 
yond the little platform. With a quick 
movement the actress seized the girl in her 
arms and kissed her, and then stepped 
aboard the train. 

The girl remained standing there, 
thoughtful, so long after it had gone that 
the chipmunk had begun to trot fearlessly 
back and forth over the ties again. Then, 
as she picked up the old valise and began to 
walk back towards the village that was hid- 
den by the hills, the little fellow made a 
sudden dart and scurried to the top of the 
tallest tree. 

The girl caught a fleeting glimpse of him 
and smiled, and then looked about at the 
leaves, flecked with sunshine, and backed by 
the everlasting hills, as though she saw them 
now with new eyes. And unconsciously she 
quickened her steps homeward. 

Matthew White, Jr. 


A BIT OF WEDDING CAKE. 


“ But what shall I do with it?” he asked 
helplessly. 

She looked up at him and laughed as he 
stood dangling a square white box by its 
satin ribbon. 

“ There’s a certain inanity in treasuring 
another fellow’s wedding cake. Won’t you 
take it—as a gift?” 

“Thanks, no,” she answered. “I have a 
sufficiency; besides, the charm is broken if 
you give it away.” 

“ Charm?” he echoed. “ What charm has 
an infinitesimal piece of cake that would not 
stay the appetite of a mosquito? Silly cus- 
tom this, anyhow, of———” 

“Do you mean to say,” she interrupted 
solemnly, “that you have attained unto years 
of discretion, and have never tried the charm 
that lies in a bit of bride’s cake? ” 

“ Never!” he averred. 

She looked so bewitching in her brides- 
maid array that he would have sworn to any 
fact or fallacy whatsoever, could he thereby 
prolong this téte-a-téte. In seeking a spot 
where perchance that ubiquitous best man 
might be eluded, he had found this curtained 
corner of the porch. 

“Then you must try it before you are a 
night older,” she said, with a pretty air of 


authority. ‘‘ Cut a card into seven slips and 
give mea pencil, and I’ll do the rest.” 

He obeyed with unwonted docility. 

“This is merely a short and sure way to 
find out whom you are to marry,” she re- 
sumed. 

“T know whom I want to marry. I don’t 
need a piece of cake and seven slips of paper 
to tell me that.” 

“Whom one wants to marry and whom 
one marries are not always the same in- 
dividual! ” she replied sententiously. 

“Oh! ” was his only audible remark. 

* Now,” she went on, “I shall write a 
name on each of these six pieces and leave 
one a blank—for bachelorhood, you know.” 

Um!” he assented. 

“Then you will place them under your 
pillow, with the wedding cake, and draw out 
one each morning; the last one——” with a 
pause of emphasis. 

“ T understand,” he broke in. ‘ The last 
shall be first. But I can’t think of six 
names; one is so indelibly written on my 
heart that i 

“* Oh, I can arrange that! ” she interrupted 
blithely. “ You know they must be written 
by some one else, any way—some disinter- 
ested person.” 

“Oh! ”’—very humbly. 

But as he watched her brows wrinkle in 
arch perplexity, he concluded that it was 
not such a bad thing after all, this idea of 
tying up wedding cake in boxes, and he be- 
came convinced that weddings, on the whole, 
were not such a bore when he saw the ubiq- 
uitous best man peer into the half light of 
the veranda and retire precipitately. 

“There’s one thing I forgot,” she was 
saying: “each slip must be destroyed as it 
is drawn out, and only the last one read.” 

“ Humph! Strict requirements, these! It 
would give a fellow some satisfaction per- 
haps to know whom he had escaped.” 

“Oh, but the charm won’t work unless 
you do! Promise, now ”—imperatively. 

And he promised. Then— 

“Oh, I say,” he cried, interrupting the 
writing again. “ You'll put your own name 
down, won't you?” 

‘Shall I?” she queried doubtfully. 

“Well, rather!” And though the light 
was dim she saw something in his eyes that 
made her add hastily: 

“Oh, very well, since it is by request.” 

* * * * 





On the eighth day thereafter she received 
the following telegram: 

Your name seventh. Has charm worked? 

And it was not till their honeymoon was at 
the zenith that she told him—confidentially 
—that each bit of cardboard had borne the 
same name, and there had been no blank. 

Isabelle Jackson. 
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NOTICE.— We 
THE PURITAN. 
ever. 


We shall, however, carry out its subscriptions with THE PuRITAN. 
a matter of courtesy, and not because we are under any obligations to do so. 


have just bought ‘‘ Godey’s Magazine”? and have merged it with 
We bought none of its debts—none of its obligations of any sort whatso- 


We do this as 
‘* Gadey’s 


Magazine’’ was recently forced into bankrupicy, and we bought it in at sheriff's sale. 
We purposely make this very plain so that the facts may be understood by all to whom 


the publishers of ‘ Godey’s”’ were indebted. 


ANOTHER NEW VOLUME. 

Wiru this issue MunsrEy’s MAGAZINE be- 
gins a new volume, and it is the volume 
with which our magazine year commences. 
The year that closed with the September 
number has been the most successful in the 
history of Munsgy’s Macazine, and this, 
too, notwithstanding the disturbing influ- 
ences of the war. It has had a steadier, 
firmer, stronger circulation than ever be- 
fore. It has pushed out into new fields and 
has held fast to that which it had. 

In the beginning of the summer, when 
the newspapers were running riot on extras 
and everybody hung breathless on the news 
of the minute, it was a pretty serious prob- 
lem to know how to edit a magazine, espe- 
cially a magazine like Munsey’s, with a cir- 
culation so big that copy had to be pre- 
pared nearly two months in advance of the 
date of issue. To hold to old lines and 
avoid war matter meant, as I saw it, a loss 
of perhaps a quarter of a million in circula- 
tion. On the other hand, to go into the 
war field and attempt to compete with the 
weeklies and dailies with their every minute 
extras was a sta&gering proposition. It was 
either war or no war; we chose war, and 
made war the feature of the magazine. In- 
stead of the great big loss that threatened us, 
the summer has given us an average net 
circulation of easily fifty thousand over cor- 
responding months of a year ago. 

But Munsry’s MAGAZINE was not merely 
stronger in circulation, but in its advertising 
department as well. That the volume of ad- 
vertising was curtailed by the war there can 
be no doubt whatever. Publications, gen- 
erally, suffered very much. We suffered a 
good deal less, relatively, than the smaller 
periodicals. Notwithstanding the general 
stagnation in the advertising field during 
the war months, the year will make a much 
better average than any preceding twelve- 
month. Age strengthens a magazine alike 
in circulation and advertising. When a 


magazine has been in a family four or five 
years it has become a part of the family life, 
and as such is more thoroughly read from 
cover to cover, both reading matter and ad- 
vertising. 

There has been no year in the life of Mun- 
SEY’S MaGazINneE that in general excellence, 
both in letterpress and illustrations, in 
quality and quantity, it has not surpassed 
the preceding year. The year inaugurated 
with the present issue will be no exception. 
Every reader of Tue MuUNSEY may expect a 
better magazine this year than he received 
last, and he will not be disappointed. Our. 
theory has always been to give a bigger 
value for a given sum of money than the 
same money can buy anywhere else in the 
world. This theory will be very much in 
force during the coming year; we are pre- 
pared to enforce it as at no time in the past. 
Our mechanical equipment is the largest 
and the finest in the world. It positively de- 
fies competition on even ground. No pub- 
lisher with antiquated machinery could to- 
day make a ten cent magazine as good and 
as big as Munsey’s, 160 reading pages, and 
circulate it through the wholesale trade and 
live. We not only manufacture closer, hav- 
ing the machinery that makes it possible, but 
we sell our magazine direct to the retailer. 
We are our own news company and pay 
tribute to no one. 

“THE PURITAN” CHANGED TO 

MAGAZINE FORM. 

WE have just changed THE Puritan 
from quarto to magazine size. THE Puri- 
TAN is a year and three quarters old. A 
change of some sort was due. We like 
changes and always make them whenever 
we can see a chance to improve a thing. 
The following is from THe Puri'an itself. 
It states our reasons for the change: 

Our policy has always been to give more for a dol- 
lar than a dollar can buy elsewhere—a bigger, better 


magazine, It is this policy that has given MUNSEY'S 
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MaGazZINE its tremendons circulation, and it is that 
this policy may apply also to THE PURITAN that we 
have changed it to magazine form. In magazine 
form we can give a much larger publication than we 
could possibly give in the old form. 

One of the reasons for this is that our printing and 
binding plant is designed especially for magazine 
work. The newest machines, the very rapid presses 
that print and fold, will do nothing but magazine 
work. THE PURITAN in its old form could not be 
printed on them; in its new form it can, and at a 
very great saving in cost. 

All this saving in production will be added to THE 
PuRITAN itself. There are many other savings also, 
and they, too, will help towards making THE 
PURITAN in its new form practically twice as big 
as in its old form. 

There area good many reasons in favor of the small 
page, and only one in favor of the large. That one 
is the big illustration. For everything else the maga- 
zine page has the advantage, and, after all, is not the 
full‘page cut in the magazine largeenough? Itis big 
enough for a portrait or an illustration of almost any 
kind. It tells the story equally well in less than 
half the space that a full page cut occupies in the 
quarto page, and space counts. It means just so much 
more room for something else—two pages of illustra- 
tions in the place of one. 

But for reading matter, for convenience, for dura- 
bility, the magazine form is preéminently superior. 
And it is because it is superior—because it will enable 
us to give you double the square inches of reading 
and illustrations for the money that we gave you in 
the old form—that we have abandoned the old size 
and adopted the new. 


GODEY’S THIS TIME. 

A FEW months ago we purchased The 
Peterson Magazine and consolidated it with 
Tue Arcosy. Now we have Godey’s. We 
have combined it with THe Purrran—made 
it a part of THE Purttan. When we bought 
The Peterson we mentioned that it was the 
oldest magazine in America except one, 
that one being Godey’s. Now we have it. 
The following from Tur Puritan for Oc- 
tober tells something of the history of 
Godey’s: 

People who are grandfathers and grandmothers 
today remember Godey’s as their first introduction to 
periodical literature. Boston had not yet clamored 
to be known asthe Athens of America, and New York 
was too busy becoming the financial center of the 
country to waste a thought on literary matters. Phila- 
delphia—staid, respectable, steady going—was con- 
ceded to be the fittest place for {he output of refined 
brain work, and here, in 1830, Louis A. Godey broke 
ground for the’ cultivation of magazinesin the United 
States—an industry that today attracts to our shores 
the envious eyes of the world. 

He called his venture Godey’s Lady's Book, and the 
cover, an institution for many years, was light yellow, 
embellished with four oval pictures typical of the 
seasons of the year. Fashions played a prominent 


part in the table of contents, and a highly colored 
picture as the frontispiece was the wonder of the day. 
Graham's Magazine, another Philadelphia institu- 
tion, entered the field a few years later, and flourished 
for a while like the green bay tree of tradition, but 
lacked staying power, and died an early death. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Peterson's, athird product of Quakertown, entered the 
list in 1842, and after many vicissitudes, was absorbed 
by THE ARGOSy last May, 

The older magazine has not been long in following 
the younger in the termination of an independent 
career. These two publications kept close together 
in Philadelphia for many years; they removed to 
New York at pretty nearly the same time, and now 
they have come even closer together than ever before, 
having entered one house and become a part of the 
history of that house—this house. 


A GREAT FIVE YEARS. 


Ir was just five years ago this month that 
we gave the ten cent magazine to the world. 
At that time there were not over a quarter 
of a million regular magazine buyers in the 
United States and Canada; today there are 
three quarters of a million. There were 
many more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand magazines sold, all combined, but there 
were not over two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand buyers. Some people bought as many 
as half a dozen different magazines; others, 
two, three, four, etc. 

So, too, today the total number of maga- 
zines sold of one kind and another is greatly 
in excess of the number of buyers. The ex- 
cess is relatively greater now that three or 
four magazines can be had for the price of 
one five years ago.. I should say that the 
monthly sale of all the American magazines 
combined would reach well nigh to two mil- 
lion copies, and they are-purchased by not 
over seven hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple. This, then, means an average of close 
to three different magazines to a buyer. 

Such an expansion in magazine reading 
in so short a time is indeed extraordinary, 
and is purely and wholly the result of the 
ten cent magazine. If the prices of maga- 
zines had remained as they were before 
MunsEy’s MAGAzINnE came into the field 
there is no good ground for believing that 
there would have been any considerable ex- 
pansion in magazine reading during these 
five years; if, in fact, any at all. Five hun- 
dred thousand buyers, then, three million 
readers, have been educated up to magazine 
reading. 

MunsEy’s MAGAZINE pretty nearly cov- 
ers all these new magazine buyers as well as 
essentially all the old ones—three quarters 
of a million in all. Whatever magazine or 
magazines a family takes it takes MUNSEyY’s 
any way. By purchasers or buyers I do not 
mean readers. There is presumably but one 
purchaser of a magazine while there are half 
a dozen readers. MuNnsry’s MAGAZINE has 
perhaps as many as four million readers 
every month. So vast an audience is in- 
centive enough, if there were none other, to 
cause us always’ to give to the magazine 
serious thought, untiring energy, and all 
that generous capital can do for it. 

















AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 
*TIs a wisely planned world. 


Is it? Isn’tit? Isn’tit? Isit? Yes—no 
—perhaps. Isn’t it? Is it? 

Such was the disputatious form my medi- 
tations took as I sat before the grate the other 
evening with a most comforting glass beside 
me, a bad cigar, a rattling good book, and a 
fire. that wouldn’t burn. Shortly prior to 
this I had won a five dollar bet, and had gotten 
into serious trouble for forgetting two or 
three little things that my wife had most 
specially requested me to remember. I had 
missed my transfer on the way home that 
night, and been cheeked by a beggar whom I 
had indiscreetly advised to give up his vaga- 
bond habits and take to an honest living. 
Hence I was in a most excellent mood for 
moralizing, and my thoughts seemed to run 
specially upon the particular question above. 
I have set down my conclusions precisely as 
they occurred to me, and most sincerely 
trust that they will be found entirely satisfac- 
tory to any searcher after truth who may be 
induced to peruse them. 

Question: Is it or is it not a wisely 
planned world? 

Yes, it is, for there’s plenty of land in it to 
enjoy yourself on to your heart’s content, 
and then heaps of water to drown yourself in 
afterwards, 

No, it isn’t, for all the land that isn’t some- 
body else’s is so dusty you can hardly breathe, 
and, on the other hand, you get so horribly 
damp getting drowned there’s no telling 
when you’il ever be dry again. 

Yes, it is, for while you may have your 
troubles you’ve always got your friends to 
buttonhole and tell them to. 

No, it isn’t, for your friends have troubles 
of their own to tell you about, and—and 
theirs are not the only coats that have but- 
tonholes. 

Yes, it is, for you can’t lose money without 
some other poor devil getting it. 

No, it isn’t, for pretty much every other 
poor devil in the world can lose money with- 
out your getting it. 

Yes, it is, for honesty and worth are sure to 
come to the top. 

No, it isn’t, for that doesn’t make it any 
the pleasanter for you when you have to stay 
at the bottom. 

Yes, it is, for there are spring lamb, green 
peas, and champagne. 

No, it isn’t, for there are your liver, gout, 
and the Salisbury cure. 


Yes, it is, for you’ve an income of $1,000 

No, it isn’t, for you haven’t an income of 
$10,000. 

Conclusion: Hang it all, I’m going to bed 
and let the confounded old world take care of 
itself ! 

H. C. Boultbee. 





ONE FOND KISS. 


ONE fond kiss, and then we sever, 
One farewell, alas, forever ! 

We’ve engaged been all the summer— 
Our flirtation’s been a hummer. 


But at length the season’s over, 
And we both fly back to cover. 
O’er the precipice of parting 

Now you drop me as we’re starting. 


Had I never loved so kindly, 
I had never loved so blindly, 
Never met you, little witch—er, 
And I’d be one ring the richer. 
Tom Hall, 





THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
AH, no one would have dreamed it of 
Miss Thistle, proud and cold, 
Who spurned all lovers when they soughit 
To tell that story old ; 


For not one heart among them all 
Was found that dared to brave 

The sharp and cruel thorns that pierced 
Each bold, persistent knave. 


And when Sir Brook sang tenderly, 
She would not even sigh. 

Oh, naught cared she for foolish lays ! 
Unheard, he murmured by. 


Nor would she heed on moonlit night 
Lord Cricket’s serenade, 

But wrapped in purple robes would doze 
This saucy little maid. 


But when fair, fickle Zephyr came 
One hazy autumn day, 
She donned her fluffy bridal robe 
And with him flew away. 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 





HER JEWELS. 
OH, pretty girl! say, pretty girl! 
Pray, why that ugly frown, 
And tell me why, 
Why do you cry? 
Is all the world quite upside down ? 











MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Oh, dear me, sir! I fear me, sir, 
I may not dance tonight. 
I’ve nothing new 
To wear! boo hoo! : 
I know I’ll look an awful fright. 


Oh, pretty girl! Oh, foolish girl! 
Who cares about thy gown? 
Thy piquant face 
And winning grace, 
Thy merry eyes of tender brown— 


Oh, pretty girl! Oh, pretty girl! 
These be the jewels of thy crown! 
So count thyself 
A lucky elf 
And put away that ugly frown ! 
Douglas Zabriskie Doty. 





TO NICOLETTE. 


NICOLETTE, my lady gay, 
Nicolette, the debonair, 
Wilt thou ever say me nay, 
Nicolette, the blonde, the fair ? 
Wilt thou never grow aware 
How I sing thy litanie ; 
How I pray to thee fore’er : 
‘* Choose me thy true knight to be !”’ 


Laughing eyes of silver gray, 
Flowing wealth of sunset hair 
Soft as clouds and bright as they : 
Nicolette, the blonde, the fair, 
These are thine, and by their snare 
Thou dost hold my heart in fee - 
Let me then thy colors wear, 
Choose me thy true knight to be! 


Beautiful as dawning day, 
Fragrant of the morning air, 
Even love cannot portray 
Nicolette, the blonde, the fair ! 
For thee I will serve and dare 
As for France’s fleur-de-lis ; 
Surely then thou’lt hear my prayer, 
Choose me thy true knight to be. 


Lady mine, beyond compare, 
Nicolette, the blonde, the fair, 
All I give, and ask of thee : 
Choose me thy true knight to be ! 
Curtis Hidden Page. 





THE HOUSE OF TOO MUCH TROUBLE. 


In the House of Too Much Trouble 
Lived a lonely little boy ; 

He was eager for a playmate, 
He was hungry for a toy. 

But ’twas always too much bother, 
Too much dirt, and too much noise, 

For the House of Too Much Trouble 
Wasn't meant for little boys. 


And sometimes the little fellow 
Left a book upon the floor, 

Or forgot and laughed too loudly, 
Or he failed to close the door. 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
Things must be precise and trim—- 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
There was little room for him. 

He must never scatter playthings, 
He must never romp and play ; 

Ev’ry room must be in order 
And kept quiet all the day. 

He had never had companions, 
He had never owned a pet— 

In the House of Too Much ‘Trouble 
It is trim and quiet yet. 


Iiv'ry room is set in order— 
Every book is in its place, 
And the lonely little fellow 
Wears a smile upon his face. 
In the House of Too Much Trouble 
He is silent and at rest— 
In the House of Too Much Trouble, 
With a lily on his breast. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 





THE OLD ACTOR. 

GLITTERS still the old time fire 
In his eye, 

And his art’s high souled desire 
Cannot die. | 

_ Long as he can tread the sod, 

Ie will tread it like a god, 

Though some eighty years and odd 
Have passed by. 


When he speaks the old, rich tone 
Thrills my ear, 

Every word like polished stone, 
Cameo clear. 

Hamlet's grand soliloquy, 

Dark Othello’s passioned sigh, 

Poor old Lear’s heart broken cry— 
All I hear. 


White is that once raven hair 
Careless tossed, 

But the princely glance and air 
Are not lost. 

E’en his gesture’s magic still 

Casts its spell o’er mind and will, 

And I melt beneath his skill 
Like the frost. 


Grand old figure !—soon, alas! 
To depart— 
Thou dost watch the reaper’s glass, 
Fain to start. 
Let them ring the curtain down ! 
Thou hast won thy myrtle crown. 
Rest !—enough of earth’s renown ; 
Rest, brave heart ! ° 
Paul Pastnor. 




















WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS, IN HER CORONATION ROBES. THE YOUNG QUEEN 
CAME OF AGE (EIGHTEEN) AUGUST 3I, AND WAS CROWNED SEPTEMBER 6. 


From a photograph by Kameke, Thewdague. 








